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THE ART OF CHURCH HISTORY* 
James Hasrincs NicHots 
Federated Theological Faculty, University of Chicago 


Academic history in general, as is well known, straddles the con- 
ventional departments of college faculties; it is always a problem 
whether history should be listed among the social sciences or with 
the humanities. Clio is traditionally one of the arts, yet historians 
jealously defend their claims also to critical science. Church history 
likewise presents these Janus faces to the world; it is at the same time 
a product of religious imagination and thought and a scientific dis- 
cipline. May it not be, however, that these two aspects of church 
history need to be maintained in a certain relation to each other, and 
that today they are generally imperfectly integrated? 

The schools of theology in America provide some evidence that 
church history is not making its full contribution to religious 
thought in our time. The usual amount of material is “covered” 
in lectures and well-documented volumes drop heavily from the 
presses. Yet the number and quality of students attracted to the craft 
seem to be less than her due share. One might venture the opinion 
that the teaching of church history has less effect on the attitude 
and thinking of theological students than has any of the other major 
disciplines, such as Biblical studies, theology, ethics, perhaps even 
religious education. Sometimes one wonders whether it would make 
any perceptible difference to the education of American ordinands if 
church history were quietly eliminated from the seminaries. The 
contemporary revival of interest in theological! and Biblical studies 
does not seem to find any substantial counterpart in church history. 
The scientific status of church history is not challenged. But is 
church history holding its own as a department of theology; does it 
convey religious insight in significant patterns of interpretation? 

It might well be argued, of course, that history has never been 
a major preoccupation of American culture or American religion. 
We have been primarily concerned with grave practical difficulties 
where there was little to learn from precedent, even if learning had 
been accessible. Even more important, however, has been our char- 
acteristic “Evangelical” lack of a sense of community and history. 
Through half a dozen denominational families, “Evangelicalism” 
dominated American religion through the 19th and into the 20th 
century. This anti-historical aspect of American thought, both po- 
litical and religious, is well described by Mr. Dicey in a passage on 
parallel tendencies in England: 


“Presidential address, delivered at Chicago on December 29, 1950. 
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“The appeal of the Evangelicals to personal religion corresponds with 
the appeal of Benthamite Liberals to individual energy. Indifference to the 
authority of the Church is the counterpart of indifference to the authoritative 
teaching or guidance of the State or of Society. A low estimate of ecclesias- 
tical tradition, adversion to and incapacity for enquiries into the growth or 
development of religion, the stern condemnation of even the slightest endeavor 
to apply to the Bible the principles of historical criticism, bear a close re- 
semblance to Bentham’s contempt for legal antiquarianism, and to James 
Mills’ absolute blindness to the force of historical objections brought 
by Macaulay against the logical dogmatism embodied in Mills’ essay on 
government. Evangelicals and Benthamites alike were incapable of apply- 
ing the historical method, and neither recognized its value, nor foresaw its 
influence. The theology again, which insisted upon personal responsibility, 
and treated each man as himself bound to work out his own salvation, had 
an obvious affinity to the political philosophy which regards man almost 
exclusively as separate individuals and made it the aim of law to secure for 
every person freedom to work out his own happiness.” 

The weight of this individualist Evangelicalism has been felt by 
academic church history in this country from its own origins in the 
early 19th century. Mr. Klemmer of Allegheny College, who has 
been studying the rise of American academic church history, has 
called my attention to several interesting phenomena. The earliest 
American publications in the field were almost entirely devoted to the 
first three centuries, especially the first. They were mostly efforts to 
prove by the norm of the Apostolic Church the validity of universal- 
ism, unitarianism, infant or adult baptism, presbyterian, congrega- 
tional, episcopal or papal church polity. In 1829 Hosea Ballou pub- 
lished his Ancient History of Universalism to 553. Revealing titles 
are Coleman’s A postolical-Primitive Church, Popular in its Govern- 
ment and Simple in its Worship (1844), or Huidekoper’s Belief of 
the First Three Centuries on Descent into Hell (1854). This kind 
of church history was a sort of sequel to exegetical studies focused 
on the same problems, and it was not likely to get far beyond the days 
of the New Testament writers. Most American Protestants, clergy or 
lay, apparently felt little interest in the succeeding millennium and a 
half or so of church history. There was even a startling ignorance 
about and unconcern for the Reformation. Even the seventeenth 
century Westminster Assembly provoked little historical research 
among “Evangelical” Presbyterians or Congregationalists. On the 
whole, Americans seemed content to translate the Germans, such 
as Neander, Gieseler, Hase, Kurtz, Hagenbach, Guericke. They even 
expurgated trom the translations passages dealing in the spirit of 
classical Protestantism with the church and sacraments. Merle d’ Aubig- 
neé’s History of the Reformation, e.g., was so mutilated by the Tract So- 
ciety, and Guericke’s Church History by a New England translator. 
[t seemed that American Protestants generally were not interested 
in the universal church as a religious reality, nor in its history. 
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Some exceptions must be noted, of course, among the more 
“churchly” minority denominations, Roman Catholic, Anglican, Lu- 
theran, Reformed. The two latter carried on Reformation studies. 
And the real founder of American church history (as of this society), 
Philip Schaff, represented a high Calvinist and Catholic vision of the 
Church which awoke few echoes among his American admirers and 
followers. Schaff’s Church History is the latest and best full length 
church history written in English. The fact that it has not been im- 
proved upon may be not unrelated to the fact that historians have 
been unable to sustain the faith of his vision of the Church. And 
to this day, despite the disasters which have fallen upon Eurovean 
scholarship, European church historians are still carrying the major 
burden of the discipline. _ We are by no means ready yet in this 
country to make up the losses. American scholarship in the field of 
medieval Christianity is pathetically weak. In America today it is 
difficult to find any good Protestant historian of the early church who 
is not an Episcopalian (and for that matter, it is difficult to find any 
good Episcopalian historian of anything else, apart from his own 
denominational history, just as the Lutherans gather like the biblical 
ravens over the mortal remains of the Reformation). Research 
even in American church history is so spotty that it will be many 
years before a solid comprehensive history of American Christianity 
can be written. 


These chronic difficulties of church history in America, however, 
have recently been increased. The great interpretative patterns with- 
in which nineteenth century church history found its meaning have 
passed away. There was first of all the great evolutionary and 
idealistic historical outlook which pervaded so much of the nineteenth 
century German theological curriculum, and which brought it about 
that in a sense church history was the dominant department of study. 
Most theologians at this time tried their hand at church history. 
Historical literature was several times more extensive than the lit- 
erature of systematic theology. And then when idealism went out 
of fashion, historical criticism still had tremendous appeal as a lib- 
erating power, and a promise of achieving certainty in concrete reality 
behind conflicting doctrines. Thus at the beginning of this country 
Harnack considered dogmatics, in contrast to history, to be merely a 
form of belles-lettres. But the younger generation of European 
students is notoriously uninterested in historical studies today and 
Barth denies that church history rightly constitutes a major depart- 
ment of theological study. 


What has happened? It seems that the positivistic view of 
history which was so influential in the first quarter of this century 
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has likewise ceased to be convincing or important. But church his- 
tory as written and taught seems to fall still in the positivistic 
tradition in large measure. And this disjunction between history 
as art and interpretation on the one hand and history as science on 
the other, with which we began our discussion, is the specific char- 
acteristic of positivistic history. 

Walter Nigg summarizes the achievement of the church historians 
of the last two generations before 1914 as the assimilation of church 
history to secular history. Some of the older church historians yet 
living in America remember the struggle to win recognition among 
professional historians generally as being intellectually respectable. 
Respectability meant critical method, first of all, and the disciplined 
effort at objectivity. But it also meant very often such a positivist 
reconception of the meaning of history as effectually eliminated the 
Church. Church history became one specialty among others, the study 
chiefly of those institutions called churches which could be pursued 
as one might study legal history or the history of art. It was to 
be understood in the context of the larger process in countless rela- 
tionships, since all sides of historical life are interrelated, but beyond 
this, the selection of the church as the subject of study was defended 
as a matter merely of private preference, not out of conviction that 
in fact the life of the church was the focus of the meaning of history 
in general. Nigg describes the work of Karl Mueller in terms which, 
I have been told, are really less applicable to Mueller than to other 
historians more familiar to us in America. “It is not the history 
of the church which he is describing” he writes, “but that of various 
Christian movements. In his purely empirical manner of observation 
there is no place anymore for a visible-invisible Church . . . With 
Mueller the writing of church history has lost its constituent 
substance”. By this path one might come to dealing with institutional 
churches irrespective of the life of the real Church in them, or even 
in so far as they are not the Church. 

Put in other terms, positivist history must be secular history, 
and cannot be a history of the Church as the work of redemption in 
human life. The Christian vision of history was only one of many 
unifying conceptions of historical meaning which were abandoned 
in an enthusiasm for misconceived scientific method. The positivist 
assumption was that the signifcant relationships and meanings of 
the historical process were implicit in the facts themselves for anyone 
to read off as he ran. Every fact. consequently, helped to complete 
the meaningful picture, however unpromising it might seem. And 
in the rush to collect the facts, history lost coherence and became 
fragmented into monographs. Sometimes the effort was made to 
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repair this process of dissolution by organizing collective works, such 
as Lord Acton’s famous Cambridge histories, or Hinneberg’s Kultur 
der Gegenwart. Few will seriously argue any longer that such efforts 
are not foredoomed, and that coherence is only to be given to a body 
of historical materials by the synthetic efforts of one mind. But 
while there is great contemporary concern to recover the interpretative 
role of history without sacrificing critical method, positivistic in- 
hibitions still rest heavy on us. In his lectures on Christianity and 
History, Professor Butterfield, for example, defines academic history 
as that technical discipline which establishes that truth of events 
which must be admitted by those of the most diverse world-views. 
And we must admit that this understanding of history is still probably 
the commonest among us. But this is not history as practised by 
the great masters, Thucydides, Herodotus, Polybius, or in the modern 
world, Ranke or Burckhardt. The masters have been great because 
of their imaginative vision, the interpretative grasp which their 
technical and critical discipline served. The criticism alone does not 
make an historian; it makes a research assistant. There is no profit 
to arguing over words, yet we may well lament that cheapening of the 
vocation of the historian which is indicated by this current usage of 
the word “history.” It comes near to reduction of history to chronicle, 
critically sifted, to be sure, but still not much more than chronicle. 


We are all aware, of course, of the danger of falling off the 
razor edge on the other side, and reducing history to a tumult of 
publicists of various political, cultural, and religious views. And 
no doubt the historical literature most widely read by those who are 
not themselves historians is of this character. But surely we will 
never win the ear of this wider public with a professional history 
which declines interpretation altogether. 

It is not accidental, we may well suppose, that historians of lit- 
erature have faced this problem more squarely than the historians of 
institutions. One cannot speak long and meaningfully of literature 
or art without venturing upon interpretation, evaluation, the estimate 
of significance. And what is true of literature and art should be the 
more true of religion and therefore of Church history. In this 
connection it is interesting to notice the origin of that remarkable 
revelation of Puritanism of the last two decades, which is probably 
the most important single current in recent American church history. 
Of the men who have contributed most, Knappen, Haller, Wood- 
house, Perry Miller, Morison, Murdock, not one is a church historian 
by profession. It may even be that one or two of them have broken out 
in a cold sweat in the loneliness of the night at the realization that 
he was, in fact, writing church history! For these men who have 
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done so much for church history have begun, in most cases, as his- 
torians of literature. And as students of Milton, for example, they 
have been constrained by their materials to probe more deeply into 
church history than some seminary professors who have settled for a 
pseudo-objective skimming of the externals of our discipline. 


We are also being prodded to take our task more seriously by the 
theologians and historians of religious thought. There has been 
an astonishing flood of books about the meaning of history in recent 
years, even about the Christian vision of history. One need only 
mention some of the familiar names, Berdyaev, MacMurray, Tillich, 
Karl Léwith, the brothers Niebuhr, Toynbee, Cullmann, Dodd, Butter- 
field. And yet to date this body of ideas seems to have made only 
the slightest impression on church history. This is, to be sure, not 
entirely our fault. One reason for this lack of influence may well 
be the curious inadequacy of much of this literature with regard to 
the Church. We learn much about the momentous character of 
man’s irrevocable decisions on his earthly pilgrimage, much about 
the pride and partiality of all his aspirations and endeavor, the judg- 
ments of God upon them and the meaninglessness of the empirical 
process apart from a transcendent dimension of forgiveness and a 
promise only fragmentarily realized. But so much of this is pre- 
sented philosophically, as true of all historical life, or perhaps more 
as a Hebraic, prophetic interpretation. So often we have the play 
without Hamlet, a Christian view of history without the unique 
particularity of Jesus Christ, and especially without the commun- 
ion of the called as the enduring focus within which general history 
finds its meaning, or as Schaff would say, “the main stream in 
the world’s history.”” On the whole, despite their insistence on the 
Judaeo-Christian origin of the consciousness of meaning and unity 
in history, most of these Christian interpreters seem to give less 
meaning to history in actuality than do the Marxists. They do 
not locate the community which is the bearer of this fragmentary 
emergent meaning, which is a challenge the Marxists do not fail 
to meet. For just as one cannot really grasp general revelation 
without a particular revelation, so one cannot discern direction and 
meaning in history in general without a concrete perception of par- 
ticular redemption and new life in the Church. This is the task which 
both the theologians of history and the church historians have gen- 
erally burked, and which would be the common ground on which they 
might most effectively stimulate each other. 


It is not here suggested that there is a simple solution to the 
problem of defining what the true Church is, and how it may be recog- 
nized empirically. The world-wide debate on this extraordinarily 
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complicated problem will not be settled so easily. Nor is it suggested 
that historians should venture out into those fields of theological and 
philosophical definition where angels fear to tread. Our gift is not 
for abstractions, but for penetration and interpretation and ordering 
of the concrete. But after our own earth-bound fashion we must 
agonize over the question ‘“Where and what is the Church?” Atter 
all, we are using some operative notion of what “the Church” is 
every working day, every working hour. Must we not confess that 
most of the time we are using the most external definition and simply 
pursuing the fortunes of this or that institution or movement which 
purports to be Christian, without seriously asking ourselves how much 
of this belongs to the story of God’s redemption of mankind? Some 
may trust that these or those particular doctrines, rites, or institutions 
must necessarily be vehicles of Christian redemption, but surely it 1s 
the primary responsibility of the historian as against the theologian 
to exhibit the evidence that this is in fact the case. Our task is to 
trace the actualization of the Gospel in human history,’ to discern and 
describe the signs of the Kingdom, to reveal the subtle indications of 
the presence of the Risen Christ to his adopted brethren. 

‘We have too often failed,” says our colleague Cyril Richardson,’ 
“to see the history of the Holy Community in this light, to view it as 
a part of the history of revelation. Church history will only be truly 
exciting and enter into its rightful place in our thinking, when we see 
that God speaks to us in its events and that they have as their meaning 
not only to explain our present, but to point to Christ and to reveal 
our very being... Church history is the tale of redemption; and while 
in a sense it embraces world history, its central thread is the story of 
the Holy Community (known under various guises and found in 
manifold and surprising places) which is the bearer of revelation and 
through which God acts in human history.” 

It is probably not necessary to be a believing Christian to work 
out such an historical hypothesis. After all, Satan is an excellent 
theologian, and presumably master of our craft also. For the sake 
of our self-respect we should aspire to be as rigorous and discerning 
as the devil in keeping first things first in church history. Thereby 
our history may again become an art as well as a science. 


1 Nigg, Walter, Dte Kirchengeschichts- Schrift. [Tiibingen, J.C.B. Mohr (P. 
schreibung. (C. H. Beck’sche Verlags- Siebeck), 1947.] 
buchhandlung, Miinchen 1934) p. 244. 3 Richardson, Cyril, ‘‘Church History Past 
2 Ebeling, Gerhart, Kirclengeschichte als and Present,’’ Union Seminary Quar- 


Geschichte der Auslegung der Heiligen terly Review (November 1949), p. 13. 











THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN AND THE LITURGY 
OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH 
Ortro A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 

THE LiturGIcAL CHARACTER OF THE APOCALYPSE 
Interpretations of the last book of the New Testament usually 
dwell upon its visions of things to come. Except for its prayers and 
hymns, however, little attention has been paid to its liturgical char- 
acter.’ This fact is the more surprising since it is just in that respect 
that the Apocalypse of John differs mostly strikingly from other 
Jewish and Christian apocalyptic writings. Its visions are presented 
within a framework of liturgical activities, and toward the end of the 
book it is hardly possible to dissociate the acts of worship from the 
visions of the future. This close relationship shows that its liturgical 
portions are not a purely literary device. Rather in the Seer’s mind 
they form part of the revelatory process itself representing the re- 
action of initiated creatures to the gradual disclosure of the saving 
purpose of God and its execution. From the historical viewpoint, 
this liturgical framework of the Apocalypse of John is interesting, 
because it contains a number of features which, in a similar manner, 
occur also in the liturgies of the Ancient Church. Thus it is from 
the liturgical character of the Apocalypse that the historical develop- 
ment of the Christian liturgy becomes intelligible. Out of the per- 
plexing diversity of its types, the formative principle of its early stages 
emerges, and a number of motives become visible, some of which 
have determined its history to the present day. Others, which have 
no longer a vital role assigned to them, were, nevertheless, preserved 
on account of the significance originally attached to them. Among 
these features I mention the ideas of the Eucharistic Parousia, the 
Church’s participation in the angelic worship, the emphasis placed 
upon the worthiness of the interpreter of Scripture, the connection 
between the Confession of Sins and the Eucharist, the separation of 
the believers and unbelievers prior to the heavenly meal, the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist as an act of the Church in its cosmic totality, 
the association of the Eucharist with the Judgment of the World, 
and the interpretation of the liturgy as a spiritual battle. It will suffice 
to single out two of these features, which for their lack of centrality 
in the liturgies are particularly apt to illustrate our point, viz. the 
participation of the Church in the angelic worship, and the worth- 
iness of the interpreter of Scripture. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE ANGELIC WorsHIP 

A recurrent feature of the Apocalypse oi John is the fact that the 
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Seer and other believers are depicted as partaking, together with the 
angels, in a joint cultus in heaven. Thus in the various acts of wor- 
ship that are performed before the throne of God and the heavenly 
altar we see the twenty-four Elders (Rev. 4 and 5), together with the 
144,000 sealed believers (Rev. 7), joining the four living creatures 
and the angels in the praise and adoration of God. The twenty-four 
Elders probably represent the leaders of the two covenants” (twelve 
patriarchs, twelve apostles), while the 144,000 sealed faithful ones, 
or the “innumerable multitude” stand for the sum total of the be- 
lievers taken out of the people of the two covenants. It would be 
a complete misunderstanding of the basic concept of heaven as held 
by the Seer, if it were asked whether the Elders were living people. 
According to the Seer’s-view, heaven and earth are so closely con- 
nected that the patriarchs can at the same time rest in their graves 
and sit upon the thrones in heaven. Similarly the souls of the martyrs, 
who rest under the altar (Rev. 6:9) belong at the same time to the 
great multitude that praises God. The idea of the twenty-four Elders 
may be John’s interpretation of the twenty-four thrones of Jewish 
apocalypticism, whose duty it is to offer praise to God.* For to him, 
too, the believers are both kings and priests. The view, however, 
that the Elders are angels,’ has no basis in Revelation or in Jewish 
belief.® 


This common participation of men and angels in the heavenly 
worship is one of the particular ideas of Revelation and one of the 
boldest interpretations of worship of all. The Old Testament’ and 
post-exilic Judaism® knew of an angelic worship in heaven and also 
of angels descending to the worship of God’s elect and ascending 
again with their prayers.® But Jewish religion kept a close watch 
over the entrance to heaven and refused access to it to all mortals. 
Heavenly and earthly worship might be parallel but they could not 
be blended.*° The early Church, however, believed that Jesus was 
the “Door” through which they could approach the Father. Neverthe- 
less, even in the Primitive Church John is the only one to state that 
the Christian worship is expressly participation in the heavenly 
liturgy.” This idea is brought out with special clarity in Rev. 19:8 
when the Seer is restrained from worshiping the interpreter angel by 
the latter’s words: “I am a fellow servant with thee and with thy 
brethren... : worship God.”” 


Yet the silence which the other New Testament books maintain 
with regard to this joint worship of angels and believers must not 
be interpreted as though the idea had been one of John’s idiosyncrasies. 
Its common character can be learned from the fact that in the Chris- 
tian literature of the sub-apostolic age’ 


* and in the Ante-Nicene 
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Fathers as well as in the earliest Christian liturgies, the angelic wor- 
ship has its firmly established place. In not a few of them the con- 
gregation praises God in conjunction with the heavenly hosts."° The 
angels sanctify the worshipers,”® the minister officiates in their com- 
pany” and the living ones pray to be united with the angels in heav- 
en.'* That this is not just poetical language can be learned from early 
reports according to which believers “saw” the heavenly powers and 
heard the angels singing during the communion service."® Clement 
of Alexandria” says that during the Eucharist a “union with the 
heavenly choir” takes place. In the fifth century the writings of 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita will elaborate the ecclesiastical practice 
into a theologumenon. 


An indication of the fact that Revelation reflects the liturgical 
theory and practice of its age can be found in a contemporary writ- 
ing. In I Clement 34:5-7 the heavenly worship is set forth as forming 
the example of the earthly worship, and as in Rev. 5:11, the words of 
Daniel 7:10, where he speaks of the “thousand thousands ministering 
to the Ancient of Days,” are interpreted as referring to angels.’ It 
is interesting to notice in this connection that in I Clem. the question 
from Daniel is combined with Isaiah 6:3. As a result the “thousand 
thousands,” not the seraphim, as in Isaiah, or the four living creatures, 
as in Rev. 4:8, are singing the Trishagion. We seem to be here in the 
presence of an early Christian liturgical tradition, which may have 
its roots in Jewish worship.** For Clement hardly borrowed it from 
Revelation. What in I Clem. appears as a rather arbitrary com- 
bination of Daniel and Isaiah is found later on in a conflated form. 
In the Anaphora of Sarapion,” for instance, the two seraphim have 
joined the angelic host in whose company the faithful praise God 
through the Trishagion. His liturgy shows clearly that at that time 
(about A. D. 350) the tradition was too well established to allow a 
return to the simplicity of Isaiah’s vision. In the Liturgy of St. Mark, 
we find added to the angelic host two cherubim.** In the seventh 
book of the Apostolic Constitutions the Trishagion is sung by “the 
holy seraphim together with the six-winged cherubim.’” The same 
combination is found in the Praefatio of the Roman Mass. In the 
Pro-anaphoral section of the Liturgy of St. James, the choir proceeds 
to sing the Trishagion hymn in the company of the heavenly powers.” 
In the Great Entrance of this liturgy we find very much the same 
grouping as in the Liturgy of St. Mark, except that here the heavenlies 
sing the Halleluia, not the Sanctus. A second reference to that same 
group praising God is found in that liturgy in the Preface to the 
Lord’s Prayer.** Finally, the Trishagion in the Eucharistia of the 
Mass of the Faithful of St. James’ Liturgy is sung by a large group 
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of earthly and heavenly beings, of which “angels, archangels, thrones, 
lordships, principalities and powers, cherubim and seraphim” are 
supreme.” It is interesting to notice that the Apostolic Constitutions 
VII:35 has exactly the same combination, except that the Trishagion 
is reserved to the cherubim and seraphim, whereas the other beings 
sing, “Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place,” (Ezekiel 
3:12). The increasing predominance of the rhetorical element be- 
comes conspicuous in the (Syriac) Liturgy of the Blessed Apostles, 
where the entrance prayer speaks of “thousands (!) of cherubim 
praising thee and ten thousands(!) of seraphim sanctifying thee,” 
whilst in the Trishagion of the same liturgy the enumeration comes 
closer to that of the Liturgy of St. Mark.” In the Eastern liturgies 
the participation in the angelic worship has become an essential fea- 
ture of the public worship. The Byzantine rite of the 9th Century in 
both its forms emphasizes the fact that the praise of God comes from 
angels and men alike® and from thence the modern Byzantine liturgies 
have adopted the phrase.** 


THe WorTHINESS OF THE INTERPRETER OF SCRIPTURE 


Another interesting feature in the heavenly liturgy of Revelation 
that also has parallels in some of the earlier liturgies is found in 
chapter 5. There the Lamb alone is declared to be worthy to take the 
book held by the One who sits upon the Throne, and to break the 
seven seals. This exclusive worthiness of the Lamb is the central 
theme in Rev. 5. Subsequent events show that the opening of the 
book means both the disclosure of its secrets and the power to carry 
them out (5:12). The scene is based upon Daniel 12:4 and 9, but 
two new features are introduced by the Seer, viz. the emphasis placed 
upon the worthiness of the one who opens the seals, and the fact 
that they are actually opened. The scene as described by John prob- 
ably has a polemical reference to Jewish and gnostic apocalypticism. 
The “booklet” which the one who sits upon the Throne holds in his 
hand must be the Old Testament or that portion of it that deals with 
the future. The whole scene is certainly associated in the Seer’s 
mind with the reading of the Old Testament in the Sunday worship 
of the Primitive Church. Professor Wetter doubts as to whether the 
reading of the Old Testament had actually formed part of the prim- 
itive Christian worship.** But the materials of the second and third 
centuries which he adduces to confound this view only indicate that 
by that time a differentiation between the Word Service, i.e. the 
later Mass of Catechumens on the one hand, and the Eucharistic 
service, or the Mass of the Faithful, on the other hand, had taken place. 

In the vision described in Rev. 5, the prophecies of the Old 
Testament are not considered as simple predictions of coming events 
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which anyone might be able to interpret provided he had the clue to 
their symbolism. Rather they are regarded as containing the secret 
purpose of God. For it is God who holds the booklet in his hands, and 
it belongs to him to give it to whom he deems worthy to break the 
seals, i.e. to proclaim effectively their true interpretation. This vision 
implies the view that the prophecies of the Old Testament are unin- 
telligible to any but him whom God Himself chooses to be his con- 
fidant. 


From this vision we can therefore infer that the Primitive Church, 
or at least the section to which John belonged, treated the Old Testa- 
ment as a sealed book of which Jesus alone had the key. The secret 
had not been revealed to anyone previously and the only way it could 
be learned was, therefore, through Jesus. It is quite consistent, there- 
fore, that unlike the Jewish apocalypses, the Apocalypse of John re- 
ports that all the revelations contained therein were given by Jesus 
himself. It is Jesus who commands John to write the Seven Letters 
(1:20), and who, through his angels, reveals to his servant John 
the things that must come soon (1:1), and again at the conclusion of 
the book Jesus reiterates that it was he who sent his angels to dis- 
close the heavenly secrets. Very characteristically also the angel so 
effaces himself before the Lord Jesus that he can speak of the latter 
in the first person (1:8; 22:7, 12). This view, it seems to me, ex- 
plains the fact that Revelation, which, like no other book of the 
New Testament, is dotted with references to the Old, yet contains 
hardly a single direct quotation. Its perfect blending of Old Testa- 
ment passages with new revelations is indicative of the interpretative 
work of Jesus. 

But in chapter 5 it is not merely said, “Jesus opened the book,” 
but rather, “Thou art worthy to take the book and to open its seals.” 
This worthiness Jesus has acquired through his victory (5:5), and 
the fact that through his passion he has ransomed God's people (5:9). 
The implication would be that no other creature was capable of 
knowing the secret of God’s purpose, and that it could, therefore, 
be known by those only whom Jesus himself had deemed worthy of 
receiving his communication, that is to say, only by the members of 
his people. Paul gives expression to a similar idea in many passages 
of his letters. To him Christ is the Yea and Amen of God’s promises 
and prophecies, and the Lord himself must grant light to interpret 
them. For the Jews the Old Testament is covered with a veil, which 
Jesus has withdrawn for his followers.* It is in the knowledge of 
Christ that the eyes of our understanding are enlightened.*® Or the 
apostle will speak of the righteousness of God as being manifested by 
the faithfulness of Jesus Christ.” Similarly the Gospel of John 
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refers to Jesus as the one who proclaims publicly (gnorizein) the 
secret purpose of God.** The peculiarity of Revelation consists in the 
special stress it lays upon the worthiness of Jesus, and in the special 
reference made in this connection to the liturgical practice of the 
Primitive Church. It is interesting to notice that the sealed scroll 
of chapter 5 is obviously contrasted with the open booklet (10:8) 
which John is commanded to take and eat and thereupon to prophesy 
in turn. This little booklet can hardly be anything but the Christian 
Gospel. The inference we draw from this contrast is that in John’s 
days reading of a Gospel, no less than that of the Old Testament, 
formed part of the Sunday worship service. The way in which the 
two are contrasted in Revelation indicates, however, that John re- 
garded the New Testament as a self-explanatory work, the under- 
standing of which could offer no special difficulty, whereas the Old 
Testament requires an extra gift of interpretation. 


The early liturgies confirm the correctness of our view. In the 
Didache, e.g., Jesus is spoken of as having proclaimed (gnorizein) 
the secret of the vine of David®’ and of life,” or of Knowledge and 
Faith and Immortality.“ That this is not merely the peetical language 
of the liturgy but rather a firm conviction of the Primitive Church can 
be seen in the prayers uttered by Origen between the reading of the 
Old Testament lesson and its exposition by the preacher. He says, 
for instance: ‘‘Now let us first pray to him who alone is able to take 
away the veil from the lesson of the Old Testament’ or “let us pray 
... that God should regard us worthy to understand . . . through the 
revelatory activities of our Lord Jesus Christ.’** In another prayer 
Origen says: “Let us pray that we may interpret everything in Christ 
Jesus our Lord,’** or “Let us implore the mercy of God almighty 
that he may make all of us worthy to illumine us by his light . . . The 
Lord Jesus himself is the true Light.’*’ A prayer for true interpre- 
tation and the worthiness to interpret must have had a stated place 
in the worship of the early church, though, as the many prayers 
preserved in Origen’s homilies show, there was no fixed formula for 
it. But it can also be seen how the distinction between the two Testa- 
ments, so significantly pointed out in Revelation, was gradually ob- 
literated in the mind of the Ancient Church, and how that fact would 
have its repercussions upon the language of the liturgies. In the form 
in which they have come down to us the liturgies of the third and 
fourth centuries do not present the whole order of worship. Yet 
where the manuscripts have preserved such prayers at all we notice 
that they are concerned with the understanding of the Scriptures in 
general by the preacher and audience, no longer with the true inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament.** In the Roman Missal, e.g., God 
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is requested in the prayer before the gospel to purify the priest “that 
I may be worthy to proclaim (annuntiare) the holy Gospel through 
our Lord.” Similarly, the first Sunday prayer in Sarapion’s collec- 
tion speaks of the ‘Divine Scriptures’ in general,** and in accordance 
with the bishop’s theology the work is to be accomplished through 
the Holy Spirit. But his phrase, “through Jesus Christ in the Holy 
Spirit,” which then was correct orthodoxy, points by its very awkward- 
ness to the older formula which simply prayed to Christ the interpreter. 
We find a similar phenomenon in the Liturgy of St. James. The prayer 
after the Gospel lesson is obviously based upon an older text in which 
Christ alone was spoken of as the evangelizer and the illumination, 
but the manuscripts extant have a rather clumsily added trinitarian 
formula.** This development shows how the unique role of Christ 
as interpreter was gradually forgotten. 

The objects of the petition made in the prayers before or after 
the lesson also change. In the later liturgies the request is not so 
much for the gift of interpretation, but rather for the ability to under- 
stand “how profitable are thine holy teachings’” or, for the willingness 
to be “not only hearers of spiritual things but also doers of good 
deeds.””*® With the growing understanding of the liturgy as mysterion 
the prayer was transformed into, or duplicated by, a prayer for the 
comprehension of the sacramental worship.” Similarly, the emphasis 
laid in Revelation upon the unique worthiness of Christ undergoes 
a strange transformation. Of the ancient liturgies not a few preserved 
the request for worthiness in the prayers after the Lessons. But it is 
characteristic that in Sarapion’s collection,” as in other liturgies, 
petition is made for worthiness to proclaim the Gospel,” to hear the 
Gospel and to keep divine precepts,” to be like the apostles, * or to 
have a portion and lot with the Holy Apostles. The latter two peti- 
tions are interesting because they may originally have been another 
expression of the desire to be a worthy interpreter. Origen is fa- 
miliar with this phrase as a liturgical formula and adds the further 
petition, “Grant us our portion with the prophets. Srawley”* 
regards this prayer as a commonplace and refers to Col. 1:12. But 
there Paul speaks of partaking of the lot of the saints in the light. The 
Pauline passage does not explain why in these liturgical prayers proph- 
ets and apostles should be mentioned in lieu of the saints, whereas in 
a request for worthy interpretation reference to them would hold a 
legitimate place. Our survey shows how after the fourth century 
prayers before and after the lessons have lost all connection with 
Christ’s office as interpreter. 
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THE PLACE OF THE APOCALYPSE IN THE History OF THE LITURGY 
The two instances discussed above, where parallels to motifs and 
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ideas of the Apocalypse are shown to be found in the early liturgies 
could easily be multiplied. Just as in these cases it would be apparent 
that elements of the liturgy which had a genuine significance and oc- 
cupied their rightful place in the earlier times were retained at a time 
when their meaning and liturgical function were obviously no longer 
understood. They could, therefore, easily be shifted to places where 
they were out of context, often to a degree to make them hardly recog- 
nizable. How shall we explain this development ? 

There are three possibilities. First, Revelation could be regard- 
ed as the source of the Christian liturgies. Secondly, both the early 
liturgies and Revelation could be interpreted as independent offshoots 
from Jewish worship. Thirdly, Revelation could be understood as 
the Seer’s interpretation of the actual worship of the Primitive Church 
out of which the early liturgies gradually developed. 


It can easily be shown that the first possibility is entirely out 
of question. Though the Book of Revelation is full of beautiful hymns, 
liturgical strophes and devotional phrases, none of them has found its 
way into the official forms of worship prior to the fourth century. 
Nor does any of the earlier liturgies make use of the imagery or the 
language of the Apocalypse. It is not until the end of the fourth 
century that Chrysostom will adopt from Revelation the picture of 
the adoration of the Lamb; and it is only in the later liturgies that 
we find the conception of the ‘heavenly altar,’ which figures so con- 
spicuocusly in Revelation.” More tempting is the possibility of ex- 
plaining the similarities of Revelation and the earlier liturgies as due 
to a common origin in the Oid Testament and Jewish forms and 
ideas of worship. That the temple and synagogue had a strong in- 
fluence upon the forms of worship of the early Church is now generally 
acknowledged.” The fact that the earliest sources of Christian wor- 
ship (Rev., I Clem., Did.) show great similarity with Jewish forms 
of worship allows of only one explanation: there must have been an 
historical continuity. In view of the antagonism that developed rap- 
idly between the Church and the Syngogue, it is inconceivable that at 
the close of the first century the early Church should have given up 
its own original non-Jewish form of worship to conform with Jewish 
patterns. 


The Book of Revelation is heavily indebted to the Old Testament 
for its ideas of worship and its liturgical forms, especially to the 
Psalms, Isaiah and Daniel, but discloses also actual familiarity with 
the Temple worship and with Jewish speculations concerning a heav- 
enly sanctuary.” But just as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
shares a number of basic ideas concerning worship with Revelation, 
a complete re-evaluation of Jewish worship has taken place. The 
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whole ritual is absent, and with the shift of emphasis from the earthly 
to the heavenly worship and with the centrality of Jesus Christ in the 
devotional life, not only have new forms of worship been created but 
also Christian worship in itself has acquired a significance greatly 
different from that of the Jews. The forms of Christian worship 
exhibited by the Didache and Justin Martyr cannot be explained as 
being but slight modifications of Jewish prayers and forms of wor- 
ship. While they are certainly based upon Jewish material, closer 
analysis will show how thoroughly the Christian faith has been in- 
tegrated in the forms of early Christian worship. A careful com- 
parison will disclose how deliberate attempts were made to alter the 
acquired types of worship to a point where no confusion was possible. 
The name of Jesus Christ was not added to traditional Jewish for- 
mulae just in an external way, but rather his person was considered 
as the center of the whole worship. The fact that in our modern 
Bibles the first great scene of heavenly worship in Revelation is di- 
vided into two chapters (4 and 5) easily leads one to overlook the 
close parallelism between the worship of the One who sits upon the 
Throne, on the one hand, and the worship of the Lamb, on the other 
hand. Throughout, the heavenly worship in Revelation is character- 
ized by the duality of throne and altar. Similarly, the prayers of the 
Didache are Christocentric from beginning to end. These common 
features of the early Christian liturgies cannot be explained on the 
assumption that in an independent way Christian people or congre- 
gations in different places drew on their knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment and of Jewish worship in molding the liturgies of their re- 
spective churches. For such an independent development the result- 
ant liturgies show too many similar features. Nor is the mere fact 
that the early Church had a common faith and a common kerygima 
sufficient to explain why, for the public worship of the early Church, 
common forms and motifs were adopted and why its development 
moved in the same direction in the various parts of the Church. The 
amazing similarity points to a common type of liturgy in the early 
days, but also to great freedom in the implementation of that type, a 
phenomenon that is paralleled by the multiplicity of Gospels. If Pro- 
fessor Wetter were right, we would expect to find instead a great 
number of very diverse types of liturgy according to the different 
historical conditions in the various churches of antiquity. 


Thus the only reasonable explanation for the similarities that 
exist between Revelation and the early liturgies of the Christian 
Church seems to be the assumption that the description of the heavenly 
liturgy as given in Revelation was patterned after the actual liturgy of 
the Primitive Church. This view was suggested recently by Oscar 
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Cullmann, who failed however, to indicate his reason for his opinion.™ 
The close relationship between the heavenly liturgy and the actual 
worship of the Primitive Church is hinted at by the Seer’s remark 
that he saw his visions on the Day of the Lord.“ Since this is the 
only ‘chronological’ datum of the book, and no month or year is 
mentioned, the purpose of this reference is to hint at the significance 
which the religious function of the day had for the Seer’s vision. We 
may, therefore, presume that in the description of the heavenly liturgy 
John, as one who had himself been ‘in the spirit’,“” was spiritually 
partaking in the Sunday services of the congregation from whom he 
was absent in body. In recording his experience he wanted to tell his 
readers what the public worship was meant to be by God.” Through 
the Spirit he was enabled to pierce the surface of human ordinances 
which had formed the Christian worship, and to discover the divine 
purpose and the heavenly realities lying behind them. 


If this interpretation be correct, it would be a mistake to look 
for actual liturgies embodied in Revelation. Equally erroneous, how- 
ever, would it be to disregard the great significance which this book 
has for our knowledge of the early Christian liturgy. The use of 
the future tense, e.g., in that great opening scene of heavenly wor- 
ship™ makes this passage look almost like a rubric of a liturgical book. 
Similarly, in Rev. 18:1-19:9 we find in striking contrast an act of 
worship of the followers and friends of Babylon pictured side by 
side with the great Halleluia liturgy, thus bringing out the essential 
difference between Christian and non-Christian worship. 

The conclusions to be drawn from our survey would be these: 
Revelation presupposes a definite type of worship in the churches to 
whom John wrote. Its order was largely borrowed from contemporary 
Jewish worship in temple and synagogue.** A number of devotional 
motifs and liturgical acts, some of them of the common Jewish-Chris- 
tian heritage, others of Christian origin, had already been assigned a 
fixed place in the Sunday worship, as can be learned from the fact 
that they appear also in other New Testament books. On the other 
hand, the history of the early liturgies shows plainly that very little, 
if anything, of the wording of the various liturgical acts had been 
given a definite form.” For the time when Revelation was written we 
have no material to support the assumption that in I Clem. 50 and 51 
the existence of an elaborate text of an authoritative Christian liturgy 
is implied.” John did not create the primitive liturgy. But the in- 
fluence of the Book of Revelation explains why the Christian worship 
did not degenerate into a theurgic work that men performed for the 
benefit of the deity or of the devotees, but rather was considered as 
an occasion for fellowship with God, in accordance with the Chris- 
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The same influence was probably responsible 


for the futuristic outlook of the early liturgies and the references to 


the non-mystical presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 


And it was 


John’s emphasis upon the identity of earthly and heavenly worship 
which preserved the cultus of the ancient Church from formalism and 
stagnation even during the period in which the majority of the astern 


churches had banished the Apocalypse from their canon. 


Vinally 


John’s conception of the oneness of the heavenly and earthly worship 
helped the primitive Church in a practical manner to overcome the 
Jewish cleavage between temple and synagogue, and to create a unified 
type of worship in which the congregation took an active part, not- 
withstanding the authoritative role of the liturgical leader. 
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Characteristic of the molern approach 
to Revelation is the fact that in Chris- 
tian Worship, Ten Lectures delivered in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, in the autumn of 1896-1897, the 
Apocalypse is completely ignored. Alex- 
ander B. Macdonald, in Christian Wor- 
ship in the Primitive Church (1934) 
makes a few passing remarks. In Joseph 
Maria Nielen, Gebet ow ad Gottesdienst 
im Neuen Testament (1°37), Eng. Tr., 
The Fuarliest Christian Liturgy (1941), 
the relatively numerovs references to 
Revelation dwell almost exclusively upon 
non-essential points. The work is char- 
acteristic of the modera Roman Catholie 
treaiment of the history of the liturgy. 
The overwhelming majority of Catholic 
students of the liturgy are imterested in 
the Canon of the Mass and its historical 
antecedents only. 

So, eg. Victorinus’?’ Cominentarius tn 
Apocalypsin (CSEL REXIS); ch. TV, 
3, both in the original form (p. 50, 4-5) 
and in Jerome’s recension (p, 51, 6-7). 
The same view is held by W. Milligan, 
Book of Revelation, 1889, p. 69. 

Test. Levi 3:8. 

Rev. 1:6, ep. I Chron, 24:1. 

¥.g. Charles, R. H., Revelation of St. 
John (1.C.C.) Vol. I, p. 116, 


> It is the basie error of Gunke!, Bousset 


and the School of Comparative Religion 
in general «> assume that the Secr did 
not understand the mythological ma- 
terial he used, and that thus little, if 
a meaning is to be sought behind his 
imagery. That a good deal of it goes 
back to pagan myths should not be de- 
nied. But it is amazing what intelligent 
use the Seer made of this material ro 
that it became subservient to his ideas. 
E.g. Ps. 103: 20; Ps. 148:1; ep. Ps. 
69:34; Isa. 6:1-3. 

E.g. I Enoch 29:12ff; 40:3f; 71:9ff; 
Test. Levi 3:5f, § and 18:6; II Encch 
17:1; 18:9; Ase. of Isa. VII, 15, 19, 
20, ete. 
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Tobit 12:15; sce also P. Drews, Art. 
‘¢Prishagion,’’ in RES XX, p. 127, 

Cp. eg. the parallelism in Ps. 148:1, 
‘Praise ye the Lord from the heavens’’ 
and v. 7, ‘‘Praise the Lord from the 
earth,’? 

The praise of God, e.g. which the host 
of angels sings at the birth of Jesus 
(Lk. 2:13), lacks the participation of 
an earthly congregation. In Heb. 1:7, 
the quctation from Deut, 32:43) refers 
to the angelic adoration of the Son, 
though in the original contex! it may 
have spoken with reference to the heav- 
enly worship of God. Cp. the ‘‘heav- 
ens’? in the parallel member yv. 43a, 


2 See also Rev. 22:8-9. 


Hermas, Vis, TIT, 4,2: ihe angels build 
the church and they praise God when 
the work is completed: Sim, TX, 27:3, 
they minister to the Lord. 

Origen, Adv. Cels. VIII 34, speaks of 
the believers as imitating the piety to- 
wards God ‘‘of the thousand thousands 
of angels standing before God and 
ministering unto him.’’ 

I Clem, 34:5-7; Apostolic Tradition 
XXXVI, 12 (edition of Gregory Dix, 
p- 67); Sarapion’s Prayer Nr. 1 (edi- 
tion by Georg Wobbermin, ‘‘ Altchrist- 
liche Liturgische Stuecke aus der Kirche 
Aegytens’’ in Texte und Untersuchungen, 
N. F. II, 3b, 1 (1898) p. 4, 10-11, (in 
the future referred to as ‘*Wobb.’’); 
Liturgy of St. Mark, E. F. Brightman, 
Liturgies Eastern and Western (1896), 
v. I, Eastern Liturgies, (in the future 
referred to as ‘‘Br.’’) p. 122, 18-25 and 
137, 1-6; Liturgy of St. James, Br. p. 
34, 27-30, ep. p. 50, 16-31; Liturgy of the 
Blessed Apostles (Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
American Edition, 1899, (in the future 
referred to as ‘‘A-NF’’.) y. VII, p. 564 
and 568; Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, 
Thanksgiving, Br. p. 385, 3-6. 
Sarapion’s Collection, First Sunday 
Prayer, Wobb, Nr. 19, p. 15, 1-2; ep. 
Nr. 24, p. 17, 12-14. 
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Liturgy of St. Mark, Br. p. 124, 28-30 
and p, 129, 20-24; Liturgy of St. James, 
Br. p. 61, 26-29. 

Sarapion, Prayer for the Congregation, 
Nr. 27, Wobb, p. 19, 8-9. 

E.g. Tertullian, De Anima, ch. 9. 
Stromata VIII, 7. 

Daniel himself probably thought of hu- 
man beings waiting for the Divine judg- 
ment. 


2 Paul Fiebig, Berachoth, (1906) p. 32, 


thinks that the Trishagion was already 
used in Jesus’ day in the first blessing be- 
fore the Shema. See also Drews, 1 ¢ p. 
127. But while that may be so there is no 
evidence that in Judaism the Trishagion 
was combined with Dan, 7:10 as in Rev. 
and the early Christian liturgies. 
Wobb. Nr. 1, p. 5, 5-12. 

Br. p. 131, 25. 


> The fact that in the seventh bock of the 


Apostolic Constitutions, ch. 35 the con- 
gregation is enjoined to emulate the 
praise of the holy seraphim together 
with the six-winged cherubim is, despite 
the Jewish character of the prayers of 
the seventh book, hardly to be inter- 
preted as a deliberate rejection of the 
idea of a common heavenly worship. The 
whole passage represents a highly ad- 
vaneed form of the angelic liturgy. 

Br, p. 34, 29. The reference to the 
heavenly powers is probably influenced 
by Ps, 148:1-2 where angels and ‘‘pow- 
ers”? are called upon to praise God. The 
passage is already used by Justin (Dita- 
logue 85, 24) as the basis of a theo- 
logieal idea. 

Br. p. 42, 1-6. 

Pr, 58, 25-31 ep. Syriae Liturgy of St. 
James, Br. 29, 30-32. 

Br. p. 50, 16-32; ep. also the Anaphora 
of the Syrian Jacobites, Br. p, 86, 1-18. 
A-N F, v. VIII, p. 561. 

Tbid., p. 564. 





2 Trishagion Prayer, Br, 313-314: a similar 


idea in S. Basil’s Liturgy alone, Br. 312, 
15-24, adopted by the Byzantine Liturgy, 
Br. 368, 8-10. 

Liturgy of the Presanctified, Great En- 
trance, Br. 384, 21-22, 

Gillis Petersson Wetter, ‘‘ Altehristlichen 
Liturgien: Das christliche Mysterium’’ 
in Forschungen zur Religion wnd Liter- 
atur des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 
Neue Folge, 11, Heft, 1921, (referred to 
below as ‘‘ Wetter, Mysterium’’) p, 183, 
note 46. 


5 II Cor. 3:14-18. 
) ph: Bly. 


Rom. 3:21-22, ep. II Tim, 1-10. 

John 15:15; 17:20; ep. Rom. 16:26-27. 
In the New Testament as in contempo- 
rary literature gnorizein denotes not 
simply ‘to make known’ but rather ‘to 
reveal or proclaim a mystery, a person’s 
intentions.’ See Gerhard Kittel, Theo- 
logisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment, Vol. I, p. 718-19. 
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> Victorinus, who }, ¢., ch. V. 1 (p. 60 


Did. IX, 2. 
Did. IX, 3. 
Did. X, 2, 
In Genesin, homily II, 3, quoted in Fer- 
nand Cabrol and Henri Leclercq, Ifon- 
umenta LEcclesiac Liturgica, v. I, 1 
(1902), Nr. 1085. The work is below 
referred to as Cabrol, Monumenta. 
In Genesin, hom. IV, 6 (Cabrol, Mon- 
umenta, Nr. 1094, ep. also homily XIII, 
1, Cabrol, Nr. 1111 and hom, XV, 7, 
Cabrol, Nr. 1117. 
In Numeros, hom. XV, 9, Cabrol. Mon- 
wmenta, Nr. 1242. 
In Josue, hom. XVII, 3, cp. In Genesin, 
hom. VIII, 1; XII, 1; XV, 7; In Levit., 
hom. I, 1; VI, 6: ete. 

I 
4-6, ep. 61, 4-9); V, 2 (p. 62, 11-16 ep. 
63, 15-19); VI, 1 (p. 66, 18-21, ep. 67, 
18-21) gives the right interpretation of 
the ceremony, probably reproduces an 
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GABRIEL BIEL AND THE BRETHREN OF THE COMMON 
LIFE IN GERMANY 
By Witi1Am M. LANDEEN 
State College of Washington 

Toward the close of the fourteenth century the Dutch mystic and 
revival preacher Gerhard Groote inaugurated in the Low Countries 
the religious movement known as the Devotio Moderna or the New 
Piety. Forced into silence by his enemies among the clergy, the popu- 
lar preacher was devoting himself to the problems of giving permanent 
form and organization to his scattered groups of followers when death 
prematurely ended his career in 1384. But the small circles of pious 
men and women who under his inspiration had begun to practice the 
common life in imitation (so they believed) of the Christians of New 
Testament times, found a capable leader in Florentius Radewyns, the 
trusted friend and disciple of Groote and the leader of the Deventer 
circle of Groote’s followers. In 1386 some of this group, with Rade- 
wyn’s approval, founded the monastery of Windesheim, near Zwolle. 
This act constituted a definite division of the Devotia Moderna into 
two branches. One, with Windesheim as center, became monastic in 
character and was known after 1395 as the Congregation of the 
Augustinian Canons Regular of Windesheim. The other, which re- 
flected more nearly the ideals of Groote, continued the non-monastic 
traditions of the parent house in Deventer and took the name of the 
Brethren of the Common Life. The Congregation of Windesheim 
spread rapidly and numbered in the course of the fifteenth century many 
houses in the Low Countries and in Germany. The Brethren of the 
Common Life, on the other hand, because of their refusal to take 
monastic vows and because of their insistence upon manual labor as 
the chief means of financial support, encountered determined opposi- 
tion from the regular clergy and therefore could not rival the develop- 
ment of their more acceptable brothers of Windesheim.’ 

The pioneer leader of the Devotio Moderna in Germany was the 
Westphalian noble, Henry von Ahaus, the founder of the Brethren 
of the Common Life in Germany.” Upon the occasion of a visit to the 
Brethren-House in Deventer in 1400, he became so captivated by the 
piety of the inmates that he remained a year for personal initiation 
into their manner of life and then returned to his own Westphalia 
as an apostle of the movement. Before his death in 1439 he had found- 
ed houses in Miinster, Cologne, and Wesel—as well as several con- 
gregations of the Sisters of the Common Life—had aided in the estab- 
lishment of other colonies of Brethren, and had united all the existing 
houses in Germany, both Brethren and Sisters, in a general organiza- 
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tion known as the ‘‘Miinster Colloquium.” Decades afterwards, Peter 
Dieburg, annalist and rector of the Brethren-House at Hildesheim 
called Henry von Ahaus ‘a man of remarkable character and life, 
sagacious and forward looking.’* 

While Henry von Ahaus was establishing the Devotio Moderna 
in Westphalia, other zealous protagonists of the movement were en- 
tering Central Germany. Prominent among these pioneers was the 
lavman Brother Godfrey who prepared the way for the founding of 
the House in Herford in 1426 and of the Hildesheim house in 1440. 
The last named establishment became the most important center in 
Germany for the best traditions of Gerhard Groote. It founded houses 
in Cassel in 1454 and in Magdeburg in 1482. In Magdeburg the 
Brethren appear to have maintained a schoo! which in 1497 counted 
the young Luther among its pupils.‘ 

The last phase of the expansion of the Brethren of the Common 
Life in Germany took place in the Ujsper-Rhenish lands and in Wurt- 
temberg under the leadership of the illustrious scholastic Gabriel Biel 
of Spires.° 

Concerning Biel’s ancestry and youth nothing is known. Born in 
Spires about 1418, he matriculated in the University of Heidelberg in 
1432, received the baccalaureate degree in 1434 and the master of arts 
four years later. It seems also that he taught in the university for 
three years, and he may have begun the study of theology during this 
time. In 1443 he entered the University of Erfurt, to remain only 
a short time. In 1451 he was back again and matriculated in the theo- 
logical faculty. He probably received the Licentiate in Theology from 
Erfurt. Some time later he attended the University of Cologne. Thus 
in his theological training he came under the influence of both the 
“via moderna” and the “via antiqua,” a fact which was often reflected 
in his writings and made him less controversial than most scholastic 
theologians. 

Nothing further is known of Biel's activities until 14602, when we 
meet him again as cathedral preacher and vicar-general for the arch- 
bishop of Mainz. His fame as a pulpit orator was already established. 
His sermons were long, involved and probably intended for the cath- 
edral clergy rather than for the public.® At this time the archbishopric 
was the scene of bloody conflict between two rival claimants. Dietrich 
von Isenburg, who had been elected bishop by the cathedral chapter, 
was not acceptable to the pope, who appointed Adolf von Nassau to 
the vacant see. In the ensuing struggle Biel championed the papal 
cause, contending that the decrees of a legally elected pope must be 
obeyed when they do not contravene the Holy Scriptures or natural 
law." 
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The pope sought to reward his loyal and gifted supporter.* Biel 
declined and instead asked papal approval to join a religious order, a 
request which the pope in turn refused to honor. However, Biel’s 
mind was settled: he joined the Brethren of the Common Life, and 
sometime in 1468, entered the Brethren-House Marienthal near 
Mainz.° 

Just when and under what circumstances Biel had come under the 
influence of the Devotio Moderna, it is impossible to say. That he 
had known the Brethren of the Common Life years before he actually 
joined them and had taken an active interest in their cause, we do know 
from the sources. 

According to the Memory Book of the Brethren-House Wolf on 
the Moselle, it was the capable pulpit orator in Mainz who took an 
important part in forming the house Marienthal.*® Not only did Biel 
persuade the archbishop, and through him the Lords of Rudisheim, 
the brothers Ulrich, Dietrich and Rheinhard, to establish the house, 
but he also called Benedict of Helmstadt from the Brethren-House 
in Cologne to Marienthal to be the first rector of the new house. The 
Memory Book recognizes Biel’s contribution and calls him “the first 
instigator of the Brethren of the Common Life in Upper Germany." 

The Memory Book informs us further that Biel did this while he 
was “yet a preacher at the cathedral church in Mainz.’ In 1467, 
when the first rector of the new Brethren-House in Koenigstein was 
inducted into office, Biel was also present and witnessed to the cere- 
mony, indicating that he had more than a passing interest in the 
undertaking. 

Small wonder, then, that Biel, perhaps weary of the strife and 
bloodshed in the archbishopric of Mainz, should seek seclusion and 
peace among the lowly Brethren of the Common Life in Marienthal. 
However, for the vicar-general of a great diocese to join a non-monastic 
order was a radical departure from established custom, and the step 
caused surprise generally and opposition in some quarters. This drew 
from the new convert a clear and succinct explanation of the common 
life. Since the document has never been evaluated, it seems proper 
oriefly to summarize the arguments advanced by Biel.” 

‘Sometime ago,’ opens Biel, “inquiry was made of me as to 
whence our order or the institution of the common life under which 
and in which we live, has its origin. To which question we respond in 
the following statements, in which we briefly touch upon and also 
limit many things pertinent to the subject while we retain, after 
scrutiny, whatever is sound and best.””* 

Having opened the question, he proceeds immediately to examine 
the term “‘order’’ and quotes the statement by St. Augustine that “order 
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is the distribution of things equal and unequal each in its best place. 
This gives Biel his starting point and now he continues: “Accepting 
and applying this definition to the manner and form of any ordered 
life, we say that we have or represent the order of the apostles and 
disciples of Christ, and of the holy primitive mother church concern- 
ing whose order or mode of life it is written in the Acts:"® . ‘The 
multitude of them that believed were of one heart and one soul in the 
Lord: neither said anyone of them that ought of the things which 
he possessed was his own, but that all things were in common: neither 
did any of them lack anything: for as many as were possessors of fields 
or houses sold them and brought the prices of the things they had 
sold and laid them at the feet of the apostles; and division was made 
unto every man as he had need.’ ’”* 

But, contends Biel, if the term ‘order’? be employed in its less 
fundamental but current usage as meaning the taking of vows and liv- 
ing under prescribed rules, then, “We confess simply and freely that 
we are no order because we are neither monks, nor do we take vows, 
nor do we assume the habit of the religious.’ 

Biel, however, does not denounce any who believe that their ardor 
will increase by the taking of vows, indeed he praises such for their 
sincerity, but ‘“‘to us, meanwhile, it suffices to stand and live in the 
freedom of the Christian’s law under one abbot, Christ Jesus, serving 
so far as possible in the rule of his precepts without which there is no 
salvation.” 

Nor does he want anyone to hurl stones at such as choose the com- 
mon life, for it was permitted men not to be monks and yet to live 
religiously as monks. Of such was the Apostle Paul who admonished 
all to be even as he was. And none could dispute the fact that the 
primitive church practiced the common life.’ All the learned doctors, 
including the Bede the Venerable and St. Thomas, acknowledged 
that fact." And the popes, beginning with St. Clement, the successor 
of Peter, also recognized and approved of the common life. In para- 
graph after paragraph Biel piles up overwhelming evidence from canon 
law in favor of his argument. It is Biel functioning as a scholastic 
and at his best. His aim is to establish an unbroken line of succession 
of groups in the Church who practiced the common life. He finds 
such groups in Africa and in Italy and demonstrates that from the 
earliest popes down to his own Pius IJ the common life was reafirmed 
and approved on numerous occasions.™ 


From tracing the historical development of the common life 
our scholastic proceeds to give a rapid survey of the beginnings of the 
Devotio Moderna in the Low Countries under Gerhard Groote. He 
gives unqualified credit to Groote as the founder of the common life 
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and calls him “a man of great authority, conspicuous life and doctrine, 
great love for souls, and fervent zeal,’ who could find no refuge in 
any monastery of his day because of the general laxity of life among 
the orders, and so was forced to find expression of his ideals in the 
Congregations of the Common Life Biel does not differentiate be- 
tween the Brethren of the Common Life and the Augustinian Canons. 
Regular of the Congregation of Windesheim, a fact which suggests 
the conclusion that when he composed his treatise the difference be- 
tween the Brethren and the Canons Regular could not have been 
pronounced.” Both retained, so far as Biel saw it, the spirit and 
ideals of their founder. 

The remainder of the treatise Biel devotes to an elucidation of 
the habits and practices of the Brethren in their houses.” 

They do not beg but work with their hands, which is approved 
by all the doctors and fathers in the church. “Among all forms of 
labor,” he asserts, “we choose that rather which has been most ap- 
proved by the holy fathers and doctors and is most useful and con- 
sonant with spiritual exercise and study, namely . . . the production 
of artistic and improved books.””® 

In folio after folio he extols the art of book-copying. It must have 
been dear to the heart of this scholar-brother, and at times he reaches 
the tone of the idyllic as he describes the Brethren as copyists. No 
tedious task this to men who mingled their hours of labor with sing- 
ing, praying, and pious reflection. Little, we suspect, did our author 
realize that before his own death, the art of labor which he so eulogized 
would begin to disappear before the less spiritual but vastly more 
utilitarian art of printing, and that with the passing of the art of 
book-copying, the Brethren themselves would also disappear.” 

Biel closes his treatise by a re-affirmation of the fundamental 
ideals of his order. 

“For neither by apparel nor by name nor by intentions do we 
seek to establish or institute a new religion, but we desire to serve 
and preserve by upright conversation and co-habitation the integrity 
of the life of clerics. But it arouses disdain to reply in every detail 
to the uninformed and the stupid. For a brief and plain answer will 
satisfy the wise and sensible . . . But for the time and occasion being, 
the present exposition must suffice. Which things having been ex- 
pounded, as I believe, sufficiently and soberly and having been cor- 
rected by sound wisdom, are submitted most humbly. Here ends the 
treatise of Magister Gabriel on the common life of clerics.’”* 

Within its somewhat limited scope Biel’s tract is an able treat- 
ment. The proud modesty maintained throughout, the conciseness 
of expression, the directness of appeal, the absence of the artificial, 
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and the lofty sentiment of religious idealism—all combine to produce 
a convincing argument and a pleasing effect. 

Biel was not permitted to remain long in the quiet surroundings 
of Marienthal. In 1468 the several Counts of Eppenstein and Koenig- 
stein and Count Otto von Solms, all lords of Butzbach in Hesse, were 
transforming the parish of St. Mark’s in Butzbach into a collegial 
church with a chapter of canons composed of the Brethren of the 
Common Life, and Magister Gabriel was made the first rector of the 
Brethren-House St. Marks in Butzbach, as the new institution was 
called.” 

Under his leadership the chapter prospered. Sizeable gifts of 
moveables and real estate were common. One such donation demands 
our attention. On September 17, 1470 Hartman Holler, canon at 
St. Bartholomew’s in Frankfort on the Main, gave his house in Butz- 
bach for ‘the use of poor scholars who should be received therein 
after the custom of the schools in Deventer and Zwolle.” 

It was traditional with the Brethren of the Common Life to 
function as educators and in keeping with this practice they had ob- 
tained control in 1468 of the office of schoolmaster and cantor in the 
city. Biel probably undertook at once to reorganize the existing 
school—which can be traced back to 1382—because in 1470 it is cailed 
the “New School.’ Fortunately there exists a contract made in 1381 
between the Brethren and the headmaster of the school and from this 
document we can learn something about the duties of the school- 
master as well as the educational objectives of the Brethren.** The 
headmaster must direct personally the regimen of the scholars whom 
he and his associates must teach diligently in letters and in discipline 
of character according to their capacities. He must appoint definite 
hours for the coming and going of his scholars, beyond the confines 
of the school, such times to be satisfactory to the Brethren. During 
religious processions and choir appointments he must be in charge 
to avoid confusion in singing and other disturbances. It was his 
duty to watch over the personal belongings of the pupils, as well as 
the vestments used by them on certain feast days. Should he desire to 
resign, he must give the chapter six months’ notice of his intention, 
and incase the Brethren desired a new pedagogue, they also must give 
the incumbent like consideration.” 

These regulations, drawn up for a headmaster who was obvious- 
ly not a member of the brotherhood, give us a glimpse into the charac- 
ter of a school operated by the Brethren of the Common Life in Ger- 
many. The ultimate objective of their pedagogical efforts was char- 
acter-building. Therefore the headmaster must be clean in person 
and in morals, a model of honesty to be imitated. He and his collabor- 
tors must be able to adjust their instruction to the capacity of the 
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boys to comprehend. Religious instruction the Brethren reserved for 
themselves, as our source indicates. 

The school which Gabriel Biel took over and reformed lasted 
longer than the house itself. In 1538, after Lutheranism had triumphed 
in Hesse, we learn that Adam Kraft, the Lutheran superintendent in 
the duchy, ordered the city council in Butzbach to provide the insti- 
tution “with a learned, pious and honest schoolmaster. . . ,” by which 
he naturally meant a Lutheran pedagogue.** The order must have 
been carried out, for as late as 1564 there are records dealing with 
the institution. 

Gabriel Biel was a capable rector and churchman and as such 
was destined for greater responsibility. Count Eberhard I of Wiirt- 
temberg, surnamed the Bearded, was attempting to improve religious 
conditions in his duchy and requested the aid of the Brethren of the 
Common Life. On July 10, 1477, the General Chapter of the Upper- 
Rhenish houses,” held in Butzbach, considered the request and decided 
to send two of its rectors, Biel of Butzbach and Benedict of Marienthal, 
to Wiirttemberg to introduce the common life in the duchy.** The 
two men, accompanied by four brothers of the Butzbach house, reached 
Urach in Wirttemberg on August 16, and immediately transformed, 
with appropriate ceremonies, the city church of St. Amandus into a 
chapter church of the Brethren of the Common Life. Benedict of 
the Brethren-House Marienthal was chosen rector.” This was 
probabiy a temporary expedient, for two years later Biel himself be- 
came rector while Benedict returned to his beloved Marienthal. 

During the remainder of his life, Bie! was intimately associated 
with every effort on the part of Count Eberhard to improve the re- 
ligious life in the duchy. He himself had charge of the Brethren- 
House in Urach, but he no doubt aided in founding houses in Tubingen, 
Herrenberg, Dettingen, Dachenhausen, and Schoenbuch, all of which 
were started during Eberhard’s rule.* 

But Biel’s greatest glory was probably his contribution as pro- 
fessor of theology in the newly established University of Tiibingen. 
He was called to the position in 1484, and four years later, when al- 
ready seventy years old, and in the vogue of modern university practice 
ready for the intellectual junkheap, he delivered his great series of 
lectures on the canon of the mass. 

Biel completed his lecture course early in November 1488, and 
immediately published his contribution under the title: Exposition of 
the Sacred Canon of the Mass.** The work was a commentary on the 
words used and the acts performed in the services of the mass. Thus 
it treated of all phases of Catholic belief and was a good compendium 
of Christian doctrine. The precise and early development of the 
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argument and the warmth of feeling found on every page gave a nat- 
ural eloquence to the work. Small wonder that it became a popular 
and long-used text on the subject.’ As late as 1538 Luther described 
his one-time reaction to Biel’s great treatise thus: “When I read it 
my heart bled.” 

However, the Exposition of the Sacred Canon of the Mass was 
not Biel’s greatest contribution. That came in his Commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard.” 

In this work Biel chose William of Occam for his guide. The 
famous scholastic had produced a commentary on Lombard, and Biel 
wished to reproduce this work with annotations and emendations. He 
insisted that his purpose was not to write or introduce anything 
new but only to collect and amplify what Occam had said. Biel’s 
assertion must not be taken too implicitly, however. He was never a 
copyist. Furthermore, Occam had completed only one book on the 
Sentences, leaving the other three in skeleton form. Biel completed 
all and in a fashion which surpassed the original Occam.*? 

In constructing his system, Biel takes as his point of departure the 
Occamist assertion: Only where there is evidence can there be real 
knowing.” True knowing, however, can come only from the per- 
ception of the senses or intuition. The general concepts which our 
reason formulates constitute no reality but are only concepts since 
they cannot be intuitively apprehended. Consequently the truths de- 
rived from a logical or proper connection of these concepts cannot be 
called established or proven, nor can they be termed scientific knowing.” 

From the assertion that evidence alone constitutes knowing, Biel 
proceeds to formulate his theory of the universals. Intuitive knowing 
can be directed only toward an object present. As the intuition 
perceives more and more objects, it works automatically in the di- 
rection of abstracting these objects or fusing them into a collective 
concept, the universal, which is the last act in knowing.“ Therefore, 
he contends, universals form the basis for definitions, opinions, and 
conclusions, in short the whole realm of knowledge. 

This entire process of knowing Biel places under the control of the 
will. Even in the simplest act of perceiving, the will is active. But 
will, mind, intellect, and soul are one and the same thing, and they 
function freely of their own volition, a fact which cannot be proven 
but only experienced.” 

The existence of God man can establish from the concept of the 
first cause.” Man can successfully conceive God as distinct from 
other objects, but he cannot know much about his being. Such truths 
about God as his wisdom, goodness, and intelligence can be understood, 
but such attributes as his omnipotence, his omnipresence, his unlimited 
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freedom of action, his part in every act of creation cannot be grasped 
save by faith. Even the fact that there is but one God must be an act 
of faith.‘ 

Since human knowing cannot proceed very far toward certainty, 
Biel seeks the more to stress belief and faith which can provide it. Here 
we see Biel as a product of the late Middle Ages. For in his opinion 
none may doubt the certainty of God or the authority of the church.” 
Nor can anyone doubt, because the will forces him to believe in both. 
The will, according to Biel, plays a decisive role in the process of 
believing, indeed it commands assent to belief in God. Before faith, 
reason must be silent. Even things most unreasonable can be objects 
of faith.” 

However, far above the human will stand the fiat or disposition 
of God. The only limit to God is the so-called contradictory an- 
tithesis.-° To be sure, God has decided on behalf of a certain order 
of things, but he might have chosen otherwise. Thus he might have 
opened heaven to sinners, and he might have assigned the saints to 
hell.’ Even the highest norms of morality and spirituality are not a 
reflexion of his perfectness and holiness but purely arbitrary disposi- 
tion on his part.** He can even order or establish sin, in which case 
it is no longer sin. For God has no certain rule to which he must 
conform; his divine will is the rule of all contingency.” 

Thus faith, truth, and morals are wholly dependent on the dis- 
position of God. Reason cannot ascertain or affirm in any realm. 
Since human reason is so positively helpless and inadequate, man’s 
greatest good is to learn and retain God’s revelation as found in the 
Holy Scriptures. But, since the church is the expositor of the divine 
revelation, man must submit to it without reservation. The church 
is the only certainty in a world of human weaknesses and_short- 
comings.” 

Thus Biel has step by step reached the objective of the first part of 
his argument—to establish the authority of the church as the interpreter 
of divine revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures. He now pro- 
ceeds to show how man can attain to justification with the aid of the 
church. 

In the process of justification Biel establishes two stages of de- 
velopment. The first takes man from birth to baptism, while the sec- 
ond deals with him in his relation to the sacrament of penance.” 

The principal task of man, born in original sin, is to obtain the 
justifying grace of God. But how can man be justified? Has not 
Biel already insisted that man is a helpless and impotent creature, 
unable to be anything but an automaton, and therefore entirely de- 
pendent upon the fiat of God for justification? 
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3iel’s logic, if carried to its ultimate, would certainly demand an 
affirmative answer to the last question. Contrary to ail expectations, 
however, Biel develops a dogma of justification in which the free 
cooperation of man is stressed almost to the point of semi-Pelagianism. 

For man can with the aid of reason recognize the existence and 
omnipotence of God. Thus reason assists man in acquiring the faith 
essential to justification, because the moment man recognizes God’s 
existence, power, and trinity, that moment the sanctifying grace of 
God is given him like medicine to a patient, and, aided by the will, man 
now directs his life toward serving his creator.” 

The process of knowing, loving, and serving God finds its com- 
pletion in the sacrament of baptism. Here the soul is given rich gifts 
of grace and so equipped to carry on a new life.” 

However, the glorious adornment of the soul in baptism does 
not empewer man to live the highest and noblest life. He is still a 
shaking reed, subject to conflicts, temptations, doubts, and sin. He 
needs a continuous renewal in justification. To give him such aid 
God has in his church instituted the sacrament of penance.” 

Penitence consists in a series of acts of which the following 
three are the most important: the recognition of sin as an offense 
toward God, the hatred of sin, and the expiation of sin. Of these 
three the most important is the second, the detestation of sin or con- 
trition.”” It suffices alone as a preparation for receiving the sac- 
rament, and all other acts are worthless without it. 

But if sorrow for sin is all-sufficient is there any need for the 
sacrament of penance? Biel recognized this difficulty and devoted 
His conclusion was mild and not con- 
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much space to an answer. 
vincing. Contrition was all-sufficient, he maintained, but the sacra- 
ment of penance, that is, the act of absolution, was also essential be- 
cause it alone conveyed the all-justifying grace of God to the penitent 
sinner." In other words, the established dogma of the church must 
be correct in every detail. 

Biel’s theory of contrition can, however, not obviate the fact 
that in the last analysis the act of absolution is simply a declaration on 
the part of the priest recognizing an already accomplished fact, the 
Torgiveness of sin. This pushes the priest into the background and 
might easily jeopardize his status. Biel seems to have understood 
this possibility and so did not press his theory unduly. 

After making some rather routine statements on the place of the 
act of satisfaction in the sacrament of penance, Biel brings his 
discussion to a close. On the problems of the ultimate bliss of the 
soul and of predestination he offers nothing new.” 

Biel was a good Catholic and as such he outlasted even the storms 
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of the Reformation. New editions of his Commentary continued to 
appear until 1588. The theologians at the Council of Trent made 
frequent use of his work. The University of Salamanca had a chair 
in theology where Biel must be read. His popularity lay no doubt 
in the facts that his was a mild, calm temperament, void of extremes 
and partisan debate, and that his style was clear, concise, smooth, and 
inspirational. 

In 1492 the aging Biel was made prior, no doubt at the insistence 
of Count Eberhard I, of the newly established Brethren-House St. 
Peter’s in Schoenbuch. Here Eberhard sought to work out an idea 
which had been taking shape in his mind, namely to build an in- 
stitution where the three existing estates—the nobility, the clergy, 
and the burgesses—might live peacefully within the ideal of the 
Devotio Moderna.® 

In a beautifully written diploma from the chancery of Pope In- 
nocent VIII, it was ordained that in the new house there must be “a 
prior as head and twelve canons secular living the common life, ac- 
cording to the manner of Christ and his Apostles, and thirteen lay 
brothers from the noble or knightly estate, of legitimate birth, of 
whom one shall be master and administrator of temporal affairs, and 
twelve lay brothers, to wit commoners, who all shall be members of 
the said church and house and who, together with the prior and canons, 
shall constitute and represent the said chapter .. .” 

The unique feature that distinguished St. Peter’s in Schoenbuch 
from all other Brethren-houses in Germany was the presence of the 
nobility and the burgesses as distinct groups or estates. All were 
enjoined to live the common life like the canons, yet each estate 
retained certain characteristics and privileges of its group that were 
uncommon in any Brethren-house of the day. 

For this interesting experiment in non-monastic community liv- 
ing Gabriel Biel composed elaborate statutes that breathed the spirit 
of the Devotio Moderna. All extremes in fasting, waking, eating, 
and drinking were avoided, and emphasis was given to simplicity of 
living and homely piety. 

The few records that remain from Biel’s rule consists altogether 
of financial transactions, but they reflect unmistakably the high de- 
gree of economic security of the house. When Biel died the institu- 
tion was established and prosperous. The great scholastic was also 
laboring on his Commentary when death cloesd his active and dis- 
tinguished career on December 7, 1495.% 

The Memory Book of the Brethren-House Wolf on the Moselle 
in enumerating the achievements of Gabriel Biel closed its eulogy 
with the words: “He undertook many labors on our behalf, where- 
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fore his memory is held in perpetual esteem among us. 
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The ex- 


pression tells aptly the whole relationship of Biel to the Devottio 


Moderna in Germany. 


In view of his many labors on behalf of the 


movement, in view of his signal achievements as leader and defender 
of the common life in Upper Germany, and in view of his contribution 
to the theological science of the day, Gabriel Biel must be assigned 
an honored place among the great spirits of the Devotio Modcria. 
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As principal works on the Devotio Mod- 
erna may be mentioned A. Hyma, The 
Christian Renaissance (New York, 1925) ; 
and The Brethren of the Common Life 
(Grand Rapids, Mich., 1950); J. G. R. 
Acquoy, Het Klooster te Windesheim en 
zijn Invloed, 3 vols. (Utrecht, 1875-1880) ; 
and P. Mestwerdt, Die Anfaenge des 
Erasmus, Humanismus und ‘‘ Devotio 
Moderna’’ (Leipzig, 1917). 

The principal studies on the Devotio 
Moderna in Germany are: A, Barnikol, 
Studien zur Geschichte der Brueder vom 
Gemeinsamen Leben (Tiibingen, 1917); 
K. L. Loeffler, ‘‘ Heinrich von Ahaus und 
die Brueder vom gemeinsamen Leben in 
Deutschland,” Historisches Jahrbuch der 
Goerres-Gesellschaft, vol. 30 (Munich, 
1909), pp. 762-798; and L. Schulze, 
‘‘Brueder des gemeinsamen Lebens,’’ 
Real-Encyklopacdie fuer protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche, 3rd ed., vol. 3 
(Leipzig, 1897), pp. 472-507. 

The annals of Peter Dieburg have been 
edited by R. Doebner, Annalen und 
Akten der Brueder des gemeinsamen 
Lebens im Liichtenhofe zu Hildesheim, 
in Quellen und Darstellungen zur Ge- 
schichte Niedersachsens, vol. 9 (Leipzig, 
1903). Our passage is found on page 
109. 

See A. Barnikol, ‘‘ Luther in Magdeburg 
und die dortige Bruecderschule,’’ Theo- 
logische Arbeiten aus dem rheinischen 
wissenchaftlichen Prediger-Verein, Neue 
Folge, Heft 17 (Tiibingen, 1917), pp. 
1-62. 

Among more recent studies on Bicl may 
be mentioned: C. Feckes, ‘‘ Gabriel 
Biel,’’ Tiibinger Theologische Quartals- 
schrift, Vol. 109 (Tiibingen, 1927); H. 
Hermelink, Die Theologische Fakultaet 
in Tiibingen vor der Reformation, 1477- 
1534 (Tiibingen, 1906) ; Joh. Haller, Die 
Anfaenge der Universitaet Tiibingen 
7477-15387 (Stuttgart, 1927), Part 1, pp. 
153-172, Part 2, pp. 54-64. 

A good collection of Biel’s sermons was 
published in 1583 at Brescia. His pulpit 
contributions have been analyzed care- 
fully by G. Plitt, Gabriel Biel als Pre- 
diger (Erlangen, 1879). 

The tract bore the title: Defensorium 
Obedientiae Apostolicae ad Pium papam 
II destinatum et ab eodem approbatwm. 
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It is often included in collections of 
Biel’s sermons. 

The nature of the papal favor is not 
known. 

Most authorities hold that when the pope 
refused Biel’s request to join an order 
the latter compromised by joining the 


Brethren. The sources are silent on the 
point. 
The house was founded in 1463. 


Wolf Memory Book, fol. 20r: ‘‘Primus 
inceptor vite communis fratrum in Al- 
mania.’’ The Wolf Memory Book is 
found in the Prussian State Archives 
in Coblenz, Abt. 701, Ms 92. 

The entry in the Wolf Memory Book 
deals with Benedict of Helmstadt and 
reads: ‘‘Eodem anno 13 die Augusti 
obiit pater benedictus in Mergendayl 
primus pater in Almania superiori par 
patrem Gabrielem vocatus a domo Widen- 
nach in Colonia, dum pater Gabriel adhue 
asset predicator maioris eeclesie Mogun- 
tine et obtinuisset domum Mergendayl 
a reverendissimo Moguntino episcopo 
eundem patrem Benedictum ibidem in- 
stituit pro statu nostro erigendo eciam 
in Almania superiori sicut efficaciter 
fecit.’’ fol. 30 r. 

The title runs: Tractaitus magistri Gab- 
riclis Byeli de communi vita clericorum. 
The original is lost but a well-done copy 
is found in the Royal Library in the 
Hague, Ms. No. 75, G. 58, Fols 1 r.—2l1v. 
Cited hereafter as Tractatus. 

Tractatus, fol. 1 r. 

De Civitate Dei, Book 19: ‘‘Ordo est 
parium dispariumque rerum sua quique 
loca tribuens dispositio.’’ 

Acts of the Apostles, Ch. IV; 32, 34, 35. 
Tractatus, fol. 1 v. 

Tractatus, fol. 2 r. 

Tractatus, fol. 3 r. and v. 

Tractatus, fol. 4 v. 

Tractatus, fols. 5 v. and 6 v, 

Tractatus, fols. 6 v.—9 v. 

Tractatus, fol. 11 r. 

Biel, however, was aware that the mon- 
astery of Windesheim was founded to 
meet the demands on the part of some 
of Groote’s followers for a more strictly 
regulated life than that practised in 
Deventer by the Brethren. Tractatus, 
fol. 12 v. 

Tractatus, fols. 13 r. to 21 v. 

Tractatus, fol. 15 r. 
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This may be more than a coincidence. 
The Brethren were fundamentally copy- 
ists and the introduction of printing 
deprived them of one important means 
of existence. They tried printing with 
only partial success. 

Tractatus, fols. 20 v., 21 r. 

This was the third settlement of the 
Brethren in Upper-Rhenish Germany. 
The Copialbuch of the house reposed be- 
fore the late war in the Prussian State 
Archives in Darmstadt, Abt. V, Re- 
pertorium, Hs. 50, fols, 1-90. The 
quotation is from fol. 32 r. Quoted as 
Copialbuch, 

Copialbuch, fol. 31 r. and v. The 
source has been edited and explained by 
W. Diehl in Die Schulordnungen des 
Grossherzogtums Hessen: Monumenta 
Germaniae Paedagogica (Berlin, 1903), 
vol. 27, No. 101, p. 485. 

Ibid. 

Dr. Kraetzinger, ‘‘ Versuch einer Ge- 
schichte des Kugelhauses zu Butzbach’’ 
in Archiv fuer hessische Geschichte und 
Altertums-Kunde, vol. X (Darmstadt, 
1863), p. 82. 

Biel had been the moving spirit in or- 
ganizing the Upper-Rhenish houses into a 
General Chapter in 1471. 


5 A copy cf action taken is found in the 


Hauptstaatsarchiv in Stuttgart, Ms. W. 
R. 14068. 

A eareful record of the ceremonies, in 
Biel’s own hand, is found in the Ilaupt- 
staatsarchiv, Stuttgart, Ms. W. R. 14069. 
These houses have received inadequate 
treatment in Otto Meyer’s Die Brueder 
des Gemeinsamen Lebens in Wiirttem- 
berg 1477-1517 (Stuttgart, 1913). 
The title read: Sacri Canonis Missaec 
Expositio. The first edition appeared 
on November 14, 1488 from John Otmar 
in Reutlingen. The work consisted of 
eighty-nine chapters of unequal length 
and was probably a revision of the class- 
room lectures. 

The work went through more than a 
dozen editions, the last being in 1612 
from Brescia. Several abbreviated edi- 
tions appeared also, the last one coming 
from Antwerp in 1575. 

Epithoma Pariter et Collectorium Circa 
Quattuor Sententiarum Libros was the 
original title. It is generally referred to 
as the Commentarium. The edition of 
1574 from Brescia has been used in this 
study. 

This statement is not quite correct for 
Biel did not complete his Commentary 
on the fourth book. That was done by 
Wendel Steinback, his capable disciple 
and successor as rector in the Brethren- 
House at Schoenbuch. Steinback then 
published the work in 1501. 
‘‘Propositio scibilis (scientia proprie 
dicta) est propositio necessaria dubita- 
bilis nata fieri evidens per propositiones 
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necessarias evidenter per discursum 
syllogisticum ad eas applicatas.’’—Biel, 
Commentarium, Prolog. q. 2, a. 1, n. 1 
and a, 2C. In quoting Biel, I have 
adopted the one commonly used by schol- 
ars, which follows Biel’s own outline. 
See J. Haller, Die Universitaet Tiibingen, 
vol. 1, p. 163 for a brief statement of 
this problem. 

‘«Universalis est conceptus mentis id est 
actus cognoscendi, qui est vera qualitas 
in anima et res singularis significans 
univoce plura singularia aeque primo.’’— 
Biel. Commentarium, Bk. I, d. 2, q. 8C 
and L. 

Ibid., Bk. TI, d. 16, q. and a, 2, con- 
clusa 2. 

Ibid., Bk. I, d. 2, q. 10, a, 2, conclusa 1. 
Ibid., Bk. I, d. 2, q. 10, a, 2, conclusa 3. 
Ibid., Bk. ITI, d. 23, q. 2, a. 2, conclusa 1. 
Ibid., Bk. IIT, d. 23, q. 2, a, 1, n. 1D. 
Ibid., Bk. I, d. 17, q. a. 3. 

Ibid., Bk. IV, d. 4, q. 1, 2. 1, n. 3. 
‘“Unde sola voluntas divina est prima 
regula omnis justitiae.’’—Jbid., Bk. I, d. 
43. q. 1, a, coroll, 4. 

‘¢Non enim habet (Deus) aliam regulam, 
cui teneatur se conformare, sed ipsa 
divina voluntas est regula omnium con- 
tingentium. Nee eniin, quia aliquid ree- 
tum est aut justum, ideo Deus vult, sed 
quia deus vult, ideo justum et rectum.’’ 
—Ibid., Bk. I. 17, q. 1, a. 3, coroll. 1. 
Ibid., Bk. 111, d. 3, q. 1, a. 2, conelusa 1. 
A full discussion of Biel’s theology lies 
outside of the purpose of this study. 
Only a few general statements will be 
given. See C. Feckes, (Die Rechtfertig- 
ungslehre Gabriel Biels) for an adequate 
presentation of this subject. 

See C. Feckes, op cit., 27-39. 

Ibid., 53-57, 

Biel defines the sacrament of penance 
thus: ‘‘Poenitentiae sacramentum est 
absolutio hominis poenitentis facta a 
sacerdote jurisdictionem habente sub 
certa verborum formula cum debita 
intentione prolata ex institutione divina 
efficaciter significantium absolutionem 
animae a_ peccatis.?’—Commentarium, 
Bk. IV; d. 14, q..2, a, 1,2. 1 
‘*Contritio est dolor pro peccato vol- 
untarie assumptus cum proposito con- 
fitendi et satisfaciendi.’ ’—Jbid., Bk. IV, 
d. 23, q. 2, a. 1, n. 1B. He defines at- 
trition as an ‘‘insufficient sorrow for 
sins.’’ 

Biel recognized that several opinions 
existed among theologians on this sub- 
ject: ‘‘Licet apud omnes concedatur, 
quod per sacramentum poenitentiae 
deleatur culpa, quomodo tamen ista 
deletio intelligenda sit, diversae sunt 
opiniones’ ’—Commentarium, Bk. IV, d. 
14, q. 2, a. 1, n. 2. 

See C. Feckes, op. cit., 72-75. 

Biel distinguishes between absolute and 
contingent predestination. Both are acts 
or fiats of God, hence the difference is 
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largely one of terminology and logic. 

63 Official eopy of the founding documents, 
as well as the statutes of the house, is 
found in the Hauptstaatsarchiy, Stutt- 


gart, Rep. A 522 B 1. 

64 The only source for this date is The Wolf 
Memory Book, fol. 20 r. 

65 Ibid. 
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THE ORIGINS OF PURITANISM 


LEONARD J. TRINTERUD 
McCormick Theological Seminary 

It has been the peculiar lot of Puritanism that, while most men 
will agree that its influence—good or evil—upon Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture and history has been profound, yet great disagreement exists 
as to just what Puritanism was, how it began, and what aspects of 
traditional Anglo-Saxon thought and life are traceable to Puritan- 
ism. The most common view is that Puritanism was imported into 
England from Calvinistic Geneva by the returning Marian exiles. 
This view must then go on to account for the many non-Calvinistic 
elements in the Puritanism of the Civil War era. Another school 
of thought has sought to identify Puritanism with the beginnings of 
democratic political, social and economic ideals during the Tudor- 
Stuart era. Almost diametrically opposed to this is yet another school 
of thought which finds in Puritanism an ultra-rightist authoritarianism 
in theology and politics, and the seed-bed of an unbridled and phar- 
isaical capitalism. Still others see in Puritanism the long hard travail 
which gave birth to the ideal of complete freedom for the individual 
in all phases of life. Of necessity, each of these interpretations, 
and others not here mentioned, has sought to ground itself in the history 
oi the English Reformation, and so we have many quite different 
accounts of the origins and history of Puritanism. 

The most obvious excuse for attempting another account of the 
origins and genius of Puritanism would be that the present disagree- 
ments cannot be final. However, a far better reason lies in the fact 
that Puritan studies made in recent years by scholars in England, 
America, and Europe, covering almost every conceivable phase of 
English life in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, provide us 
with a vast body of new data in the light of which the older data and 
interpretations are being critically re-examined. What seems to be 
emerging is an account of Puritanism in which the heritage from 
medieval English thought and life is the controlling element. Puri- 
tanism was indigenous, not exotic, to England. Moreover, these for- 
eign influences which were taken up by the English Puritans as they 
sought to give intellectual form to their ideas and ideals, were taken 
up not primarily from John Calvin of Geneva, but from the Reformers 
of the Rhineland: Zwingli, Jud, Bullinger, Oecolampadius, Capito, 
Bucer, Martyr, and a host of other leaders in the Reformation move- 
ment in Zurich, Basel, Strassburg, and other Rhineland cities. The 
Genevan influences came late, after the essential patterns of Puritan- 
ism had been established. Furthermore, political, theological, and 
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ecclesiastical considerations combined to defeat the bid for power 
which was made by the small, but able, group who sponsored these 
Genevan views. 


Puritanism emerged in Tudor England in the thought and work 
of men such as William Tyndale, John Frith, John Bale, John Hooper, 
John Bradford, and their associates. By these men a pattern was 
set which enjoyed a steady and unbroken course of development until 
it came to expression in the Long Parliament, the Civil Wars, the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, the Commonwealth, and the Pro- 
tectorate. Puritanism embraced such divergent religious alignments 
as the moderate Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, the Independents, 
and the Particular Baptists. Politically Puritanism embraced advo- 
cates of a limited monarchy, of responsible parliamentary govern- 
ment, of unlimited rule by parliament, and of recurrent revolution. 
Despite this wide range of conflicting views, the basic pattern of them 
all was set before the Marian Exile. What the advocates of these 
many ideas had in common made it possible for them to unite in 
revolution. But, the divergent lines of development which each group 
had taken since their common beginnings made it impossible for them 
to unite in creating a Puritan regime in England. Their ideas, how- 
ever, remained as a permanent leaven in English thought and life be- 
cause they were authentic expressions of the English spirit and her- 
itage. 

The problem which any reforming or revolutionary group must 
always face is that of authority. An authority must be found which 
can be offered to men as having greater right than the authority of 
the status quo. Yet, while this new authority must have enough 
popular appeal that it will lead men to reject, even at great cost, the 
older authority, it must also be such that it will command the obedience 
of the rebels to itself and make possible a new, or reformed society. 
When the Roman Catholic authority was rejected by the Reformers 
little indeed was left standing. Not merely matters of religious 
opinion had to be re-stated, but a new basis had to be found for 
personal and public religious life and morals, educations, civil gov- 
ernment, family life, and even international relations. In the Rhine- 
land, an area in which more liberal views of freedom and liberty 
had long been prevalent, recourse had often been had by many po- 
litical thinkers to the idea of authority grounded in natural law and 
social contract. So also the religious reformers of the Rhineland had 
recourse to an authority grounded in the divine law and a covenant 
between God and man. It was definitive for Puritanism that a sim- 
ilar religious authority had been advocated widely by several English 
reformers before the death of Henry VIII. Under Edward VI it 
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became virtually standard for English theology. Politically, the nat- 
ural law-social contract theory had had some vogue in medieval 
English thought, but it came into open alliance with religious reform 
first in John Ponet, John Knox, and Christopher Goodman during 
the Marian Exile. 


The various writings of William Tyndale show a whole-hearted 
and systematic adoption of the law-covenant scheme as the basis of 
his entire religious outlook. Whether it be his preface “To the 
Reader” in his New Testament of 1534, or his tract on the Sermon 
on the Mount or his prologues to the Pentateuch (all of which were 
earlier than 1534) Tyndale asserts that the key to the Scriptures is 
to be found in that all of God’s promises are conditional. | God’s 
promises constitute a covenant, or appointment, by which God promises 
certain blessings to men on the condition that they keep his laws. 
This covenant was first made with Adam after the fall. It is now 
entered into by persons at baptism.* All strictly religious matters, 
public and private, all moral standards, public and private, and all 
sense of ethical and religious obligation are founded upon this sworn 
covenant of promise to obey God’s law. Since no man can obey God’s 
law unless he knows it, every man must be allowed to read the Bible 
in his own language. Then godly preachers must be sent out to lead 
men into obedience to God’s law. When men exhibit godly sorrow 
for breaking this law, acknowledge this law as just and right, and 
endeavor by God’s help to obey it henceforth, then they are regen- 
erated by faith.” 


For Tyndale there is no clergy or laity in the Church, but all 
are priests of God, and brethren one of another. There are only two 
kinds of officers in the Church, one called indiscriminately bishop, 
priest, or elder, and another called deacon. The first is to preach 
and teach the Gospel and to distribute the sacraments. The second 
is to care for the poor and the sick (aided by the widows). ‘These of- 
ficers are to be elected by the people themselves. Ordination is mere- 
ly a ceremony of induction into office. Ordination cannot make a 
man an office holder or minister.* Tyndale’s view of the sacraments 
is neither Lutheran or Zwinglian. Rather, it is an independent in- 
terpretation which rejects the transubstantiation of the Roman Church, 
and Luther’s doctrine regarding the elements, and yet goes beyond 
Zwingli’s view. Tyndale makes much of the memorial aspect of the 
Lord’s Supper, as did Zwingli. But, in both sacraments the decisive 
factor for Tyndale was that they preached the Gospel to those who 
participated in them. Moreover, the sacraments do actually cleanse 
the believer by thus preaching the Gospel to them, he asserted.* 
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John Frith, a close associate of Tyndale, had all these ideas clearly 
expressed before 1533.° 

In political matters Tyndale was quite unmoved by any new 
ideas. “The king is in the room of God,” answerable to God alone. 
The people must submit under all circumstances. The Commons 
must provide the king with what he needs. Yet the king is merely 
God’s servant, and God expects him to rule solely for the good of 
the people. Vengeance upon an evil ruler belongs to God alone.* 

The development of Tyndale’s theological outlook has not been 
traced in any useful manner, and it is not possible from what is known 
of his life to discover all the Continental influences which he took 
up. Luther influenced him much, yet Luther never adopted the cov- 
enant scheme in theology, though he did at times refer to baptism as 
a covenant to be God's. Politically, Luther used the idea of social 
compact, but later rejected it because of its political liabilities.’ Both 
Tyndale and Frith mention the writings and ideas of Zwingli and 
Oecolampadius, and must have, therefore, been acquainted with their 
views of the covenant. Both Tyndale and Frith had been put to 
death before Calvin had published his first theological book. 

More important, however, are the evidences of Augustinian 
theology in both Tyndale and Frith.* Both are strong predestinarians, 
and Frith had had a controversy over this doctrine with Thomas 
More in 1532.° The influence of Augustine on their idea of the sacra- 
ments is very clear. Both men defend the judicious use of allegorical 
exegesis,’ and Frith is vigorously anti-Sabbattarian."" Their interest 
in the Bible, and in its use as the law of God in the vernacular among 
the people owes much to Wyclif whom they both quote and seek to 
emulate. Their ideal of piety, their conception of repentance, and 
their view of preaching, also owe much to Wyclif and to those bet- 
ter aspects of medieval English Church life. In fact, it is perhaps 
not wrong to say that the English Reformation as a whole, Puritanism 
included, did not so much seek to establish a new conception of the 
Christian life which would go beyond Augustine’s views. Rather, it 
sought to go beyond the Roman Church’s theology, cult and practice 
in an endeavor to find a more certain pathway to and from the Augus- 
tinian form of piety. Luther broke decisively with the basic pat- 
terns of the Augustinian piety, and Calvin was to follow him later 
in so doing. The Rhineland reformers, especially Bucer, retained 
much more of the Augustinian pattern. 

In the Rhineland, prior to the beginnings of Calvin’s work, ref- 
ormation movements had begun which were dependent upon, but 
distinct from, the movement begun by Luther. The principal centers 
of this Rhineland reformation were Zurich, Basel, and Strassburg. 
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As early as 1525 the Basel reformer Oecolampadius, in a commentary 
on Isaiah, had put forth the view that the eternal covenant cf God 
with man was the law of love. This law was written on man’s heart 
at creation, and was only expounded by the written law of the Bible. 
To be blessed of God man must keep this covenant by obeying this 
law.” Here the entire law-contract structure is seen. The relationship 
between the ruler and the subject is contractual, based primarily upon 
a natural law which, in turn, is applied by positive law which de- 
clares its meaning in specific instances. 

Within the next three years books had appeared in Zurich and 
Strassburg which utilized this same covenant idea as an organizing 
principle of theology. Zwingli at Zurich was using the idea against 
the Anabaptists,’* and Capito at Strassburg was using it in Biblical 
commentaries.** Moreover, Cellaritis, who defies all classification, had 
issued at Basel a book De operibus Dei, (1527) in which baptism was 
interpreted as a covenant between the baptized person and God. 
Oecolampadius issued that same year, 1527, a cominentary on three 
of the minor prophets in which the contractual aspect of the cov- 
enant between God and man is stated very strongly.” From these 
beginnings the law-covenant principle came quickly to be the organ- 
izing principle of the entire Rhineland reformation movement despite 
whatever other differences of opinion may have existed among the 
various leaders. The covenant became a prominent feature in the 
theological and exegetical works of Bullinger, Jud, Pellican of Zurich, 
Bibliander of Basel, Musculus of Augsburg and Bern, Bucer, Hedio 
and Martyr of Strassburg, as well as those men already mentioned. 


The origins of the state-compact, or social contract, theory in 
politics need not here be re-stated.”* It is enough to note that by the 
late Medieval Era the state contract idea was being used by the Con- 
ciliarists in their struggle against the claims of the papacy, and by 
the more liberal political thinkers of the day. The framework of the 
idea was that natural law, prior to all authority and all positive law, 
existed in the reason of all men. On the basis of this natural law, 
which was thought to guarantee the binding character of all agree- 
ments, society had been first constituted by contract between God 
on the one hand and the people and the king on the other hand. Subse- 
quent to this general social contract a particular contract had been 
entered into between the king and the people whereby each party 
bound itself to a particular form of government in which their 
common obligation to serve God could be actualized in their history. 
Thus the authority of the king was presumably limited by natural 
law and by the state contract with his subjects. Moreover, the obli- 
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gations of the subjects were not based directly upon natural law, but 
upon the supposed contract—hence the king was truly the ruler. 


On the religious side a somewhat analagous covenant theory had 
been slowly building up all through Christian history. The idea of 
a covenant between God and man was an important aspect of Biblical 
thought. So also in the early Church the idea of a natural law given 
in man’s reason at his creation appeared very early, and was attached 
to the Biblical idea of covenant by Athanasius.'7 The idea was, 
however, never exploited further, it seems. Augustine used the idea 
of state-contract in political theory and no doubt this influenced some 
religious speculation along similar lines. Nicholas de Lyra utilized 
the idea of “treaty of reconciliation” (pactum=pax factum) as the 
statement of the manner in which salvation took place."* So also 
papal apologists frequently utilized the notion that baptism was the 
equivalent of a contract to serve God, hence when kings accepted 
Christian baptism they in effect made a contract with God’s vicar, 
the pope. This idea was utilized even by Bellarmine.” [Frequently 
in this medieval development of the state contract theory the notion 
of “juristic persons,” or “‘juristic corporations,” or personified states 
or groups arises. Usually these notions carry with them the idea of 
representation, or representative personalities which act on behalf 
of all.*° 

As the theological concept of the covenant arose among the Rhine- 
land reformers, it utilized most of the ideas found in the medieval 
contract theories. Natural law was closely related to man’s reason, 
and both were supposed to have been possessed unimpaired by Adam 
prior to the fall. However, the idea of a covenant at creation does 
not occur in the Bible, hence the earlier covenant theories are actually 
based upon the notion of a covenant of redemption between God and 
Abraham in which Abraham's part is often close to that assigned 
by political thinkers to a “juristic person.’ The Bible, indeed, men- 
tions also a covenant with Noah, and even in the earliest stages of the 
covenant theology this covenant is noted. Also, the so-called proto- 
evangelium, or promise of salvation made to Adam and Eve after 
the fall is called a covenant. But, since these two covenants raised 
the gravest of problems in theology—namely the problem of election 
versus universalism—the covenant theologians until about 1580 built 
their whole theology upon the covenant with Abraham. When one 
examines their very few extra-Biblical authorities for their covenant 
notion, they cite Jewish targums and classical writers most frequently. 
For the most part they assume the covenant theory as something 
everywhere patent in the Bible. 

Tyndale and Frith both refer to Oecolampadius but neither seems 
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to have thought it necessary to justify or prove their covenant theory. 
They use it as something which is self-vindicating and apparent to 
all who read the Bible. Some dependence upon the Rhineland re- 
formers, it would seem, must be posted for Tyndale and Frith. Even 
so, in Tyndale’s study of Hebrew the Jewish views of the covenant 
would be mediated to him in that way. Also the influence of Nicholas 
de Lyra, and Luther’s early ideas of the covenant would have their 
place. Again, the Greek and Hebrew lexicons of the era quite often 
translated Hebrew berith, Greek diatheke, and Latin testamentum 
as all being the equivalent of Latin foedus or pactum. Hence, wherever 
Tyndale and Frith turned, it would seem, the way was prepared for 
them to adopt the covenant interpretation of Scripture. Tyndale states 
plainly that it is the organizing principle for an understanding of the 
Scriptures.”! 

Other English reformers quickly adopted the covenant idea. 
John Bale’s Tragedye or enterlude . . . chefe promyses of God, pub- 
lished in 1538, is a didactic, propagandist drama intended just to 
inculcate this one idea, that God’s promises are conditional promises 
or covenants which man must obey.” The anonymous authors of 
A Brife and Faythful declaration of the true fayth of Christ, made 
by certayne men suspected of heresye in these articles folowyng. . . , 
issued in 1547, so far regard the covenant notion as being generally 
accepted that they prove their orthodoxy on the very touchy doctrine 
of baptism by a careful statement of its covenant character.” John 
Hooper’s early interest in the covenant theology is attested by his 
commentary on the Decalogue first issued at Zurich in 1548, a year 
before his return from a two year stay in that city. The preface to 
this work bases the whole relationship between God and man on a 
“contracte,”’ ‘‘aliaunce,”’ or ‘““confederacye” between them on the basis of 
the written statement of the Decalogue. Hooper’s entire theological 
outlook was very much dominated by ideas closely akin to those of 
the Rhineland, especially the theology of Zurich.” 


Tyndale’s covenant notion does not seem, however, to have ap- 
pealed to all English reformers. When the various reprints of 
Tyndale’s New Testament between the year of his death, 1536, and 
1550 are examined, a rather odd situation is found. John Rogers 
in 1548 retained Tyndale’s prefaces, omitted the notes, and inserted 
his own set of cross-references. Another edition of 1548 is without 
any of Tyndale’s apparatus. In 1549 Tyndale’s apparatus was wholly 
restored in an edition whose editor is not identified. That same year 
two other editions appeared, both having Tyndale’s original apparatus, 
one professing to have a translation corrected on the basis of Erasmus’ 
work, and another professing to have “Matthew’s Annotations.’’ 
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These variations would not in themselves be of great significance 
if it were not for the fact that other Biblical translations prior to 
1550 show a similar pattern. 

The so-called Matthew’s Bible of 1537, in its “Table of pryn- 
cypall matters,” which imitates a similar table in Tyndale’s transla- 
tions, has a definition of covenant which is essentially the New Testa- 
ment idea of “testament,” and is based upon the view elaborated in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. In the Biblical text there is a curious 
pattern of usage. The terms “bond,” “testament,” and “appoynt- 
ment” are used, though the term “covenant’’ seems to predominate 
in the latter sections of the Bible. The so-called Thos. Matthew 
New Testament, edited by John Rogers in 1537, omitted almost all 
reference to the covenant in the notes and preface. The Taverner 
Bible of 1539 also has a list of definitions in which “covenant” is 
defined, not in Tyndale’s way, but in Matthew’s. Yet in stray marginal 
notes (Gen. XVIII) comments occur such as, “Testament is i serip- 
ture taken for the moste parte for a covenat bargayne or leage.” 
Coverdale’s editions of the Bible are all wholly indifferent to the cov- 
enant notion. The Great Bible of 1539 seldom used the word “bond” 
in the text, and never “appointment,” “bargain” or any other word 
of like meaning. The terms testament and covenant well-nigh pre- 
dominate and are used interchangeably. The preface has no mention 
of the covenant concept. Becke’s edition of 1547 is a hybrid edition 
which reprints Tyndale’s edition of 1536 with his complete apparatus, 
but has an edition of the Old Testament in which the apparatus dis- 
regards the covenant notion entirely! 

While the covenant theology made some headway, therefore, dur- 
ing the era of Henry VIII, it was during the brief, but exceedingly 
important reign of Edward VI that the covenant scheme became fixed in 
English theology. During Edward's reign there came to England a 
number of famous Rhineland leaders, Peter Martyr, Bucer, Tre- 
mellius (a converted Jewish Hebraist of great ability), Fagius, Dry- 
ander, and others. These men, together with the literary influence 
of their continental friends who were also covenant theologians, set 
the stamp of international Reformed approval, so to speak, upon this 
theology. The literary output of English writers during this period 
was not great, yet Hooper’s work on the Decalogue falls within it, and 
was, as noted above, within the covenant, or federal, school of thought. 

The Marian Exile was decisive for the English reformation in 
many ways. It brought numerous leading ministers, and a goodly 
number of theological students out of England into the Rhineland 
cities. These exiles were not all of one mind on many topics. Their 
troubles among themselves, and their troubles with the homeland pro- 
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duced a number of vigorous debates, and several important publica- 
tions. Bishop John Ponet issued his Shorte Treatise of VPolitike 
Pouuer . . . which set forth in vigorous fashion the state-contract 
theory.” John Knox and Christopher Goodman followed shortly 
with their even more vigorous statements of the same idea.” 


In Geneva William Whittingham, Anthony Gilby, and others, 
issued a new translation of the Bible into English which was equipped 
with an elaborate set of prefaces and footnotes. This apparatus fol- 
lowed the pattern set already by John Calvin, namely, the use of the 
state-contract theory in political matters coupled with a very different 
view of the covenant in matters theological. For Calvin, and so in the 
Geneva Bible, the covenant of God is God’s promise to man, which 
obligates God to fulfill. Moreover, in the incarnation, death and resur- 
rection of Christ God did actually fulfill that promise to which his 
covenant bound him. Therefore, the sacraments are witnesses, at- 
testations, or seals to the effect that God has long since fulfilled his 
covenant, his promise. Therefore, covenant and testament are identical. 
In the covenant theory of the Rhineland and of the English reformers 
the covenant is a conditional promise on God’s part, which has the 
effect of drawing out of man a responding promise of obedience, thus 
creating a mutual pact or treaty. The burden of fulfillment rests 
upon man, for he must first obey in order to bring God’s reciprocal 
obligation into force. Theologically, of course, the difference be- 
tween these two views is of the greatest moment.” 


The very necessities within which the Marian Exiles found them- 
selves required that they organize themselves into congregations or 
churches while away from England. Here the medieval notion that 
all bodies politic come first into being by a contract provided pattern 
enough for them. Moreover, their political activities are clear in- 
dications of the fact that they were actually alive to the pertinence 
of the state contract theory. Little other strictly theological literature 
was issued by the exiles. The Genevan party of the exile was a 
minority group in all ways. The majority group was settled in the 
German Rhineland. 


Upon the death of Queen Mary the Genevan group made a bid 
for leadership among all the exiles on the basis of a set of strong 
demands which were to be presented to Queen Elizabeth by the en- 
tire group. The bid failed, and in a very short time the control of the 
the English Church was in the hands of the non-Genevan party of 
the exiles, and not one of the Genevan party ever gained an important 
role in the Elizabethan English Church.” The political activities of 
the Genevan group, and their liturgical views are generally cited as 
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being responsible for their failure to gain any leading part under 
Elizabeth’s “settlement” of religious affairs. 


As Protestantism was re-constituted in England under Elizabeth 
a number of varying views strove for control. It has become rather 
common to trace the influence of Calvin on Elizabethan religious 
thought and practice by the presence or absence of a concern for the 
doctrine of predestination. Such a criterion, however, is, in fact, 
useless, and even misleading. Any student of the New Testament, or 
of Augustine, or of Wyclif could be concerned about predestination. 
Every reformer of any note—Luther, Zwingli, Bullinger, Oecolam- 
padius, Bucer, Martyr, and numerous others, uniformly set the doc- 
trine of predestination over against what they called the Roman 
Church’s error in not following Paul and Augustine on this very point. 
Moreover, as already noted, John Frith had had a literary contro- 
versy on this point with Thomas More before his death in 1533—.c., 
long before Calvin had ever been heard of by any reforming group. 
In Elizabethan England Calvin was indeed frequently credited with, 
or damned for, giving classical form to this doctrine, but no one in 
that period would ever have supposed that a person who held, or re- 
jected, that doctrine need ever so much as have heard of John Calvin. 

The “prophesyings” of the Elizabethan Puritans are an excellent 
criterion, on the other hand, of their debt to the Rhineland. Profes- 
sor Fritz Blanke of Zurich has shown that this practice of ‘“prophesy- 
ing” was originated in Zurich, and had there a significant development 
as early as 1525.*° Bucer, at a latter time utilized the idea somewhat,” 
and the practice spread gradually to Bern, Basel, and other German- 
Swiss reformed regions. In the Swiss cities these meetings were for 
the ministers only, and attendance was compulsory. The ministers 
preached before their colleagues according to a regular schedule. 
Subsequently official criticism of each sermon and preacher was ren- 
dered by the ministers in formal session. These ‘“prophesyings” were 
intended as “schools of the prophets,” so to speak. In Elizabethan 
Iengland, however, a significant difference occurred in their “prophesy- 
ings.” Whereas lay people were allowed to sit in the nave of the 
church and hear the Swiss prophesying meetings, in England the 
meetings shortly became primarily for the edification of the people, 
and only secondarily for the improvement of preaching. Yet, these 
meetings of ministers for prophesying had a very great role in the 
development of classes, or presbyteries, or associations, among the 
English Puritan ministers. 





The name “Puritan” first emerged during the vestiarian contro- 
versy which began in 1559 and continued until about 1567. During 
these years the more radical group of English reformers sought to 
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go beyond Elizabeth’s compromise between Roman and Evangelical 
views, and to bring in a more drastic reformation movement. While 
these radicals did, indeed, wish to root out these things in liturgical 
practice which they considered as “Romish,” nevertheless this move 
was intended as merely the beginning of the desired more drastic 
reformation. No one saw this more clearly than Elizabeth and 
the bishops. Hence Elizabeth refused to grant any consideration to 
the radicals, and drove the reluctant bishops into the fray. Some of the 
bishops refused utterly, others temporized, and some became ardent 
supporters of the Queen’s unlimited authority as Supreme Governor 
of the Church in England. The issue throughout the controversy 
remained, however, this, wherein lay authority within the Church 
in England? 

The next challenge to Elizabeth’s authority was much better 
grounded, and much better organized. In 1572 an “Admonition” was 
presented to Parliament asking that certain structural, liturgical and 
doctrinal reforms be legislated for the Church by Parliament. This 
move struck hard in two directions. It assumed that Parliament had 
full authority to make these changes. The argument was that since 
Parliament had instituted the settlement of religious affairs upon which 
Elizabeth was then acting, it also had power to alter this settlement. 
In the second place it called for an organization of the Church upon 
the basis of a series of representative church courts elected by the peo- 
ple.*” Such a system would make impossible any control of the Church 
by Elizabeth or the bishops. This two-pronged attack, led by John 
Field, Thomas Wilcox, Thomas Cartwright, and others compelled 
Elizabeth and her two leading bishops, John Whitgift and Richard 
3ancroft, to exert their most strenuous efforts in order to make an_ 
effective opposition. The Court of High Commission, the ex officio 
oath, the Star Chamber, and the episcopal powers of imprisonment 
without trial, eventually drove this “Presbyterian” movement, as it 
came to be called, underground. 

Far-reaching consequences came of the struggle, however, Ban- 
croft and Richard Hooker were moved to write classic statements 
of episcopal theory—Bancroft’s was based upon divine-right and 
apostolic succession, and Hooker’s on reason, tradition and state con- 
tract. Moreover, Cartwright was moved to do that which no previous 
advocate of church government by elected, representative church courts 
had done, namely assert a divine right for this so-called Presbyterian 
system. Calvin had never made this claim, nor had any other Con- 
tinental Reformed theologian.*® 


Two theories of church and state were now in conflict in Eng- 
land. Both agreed that church and state were not two entities, but 
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rather the one people under two aspects of one sovereignty. To the 
episcopal party led by Whitgift and Bancroft, the queen ruled su- 
premely in England by divine right through two arms or regiments, 
church and state. To the presbyterian party Parliament was supreme 
in England as the juristic corporation, or representative body, em- 
powered by the social contract to rule in England as the representatives 
of the people, through two arms or regiments, church and state. The 
contract theory of government always involved a dualism of ruler 
and people. The presbyterian party did not look upon Parliament as 
the ruler but as the juristic person which was the people. They were, 
therefore, not anti-monarchical, but desired only to restrain the power 
of the throne by means of the contract notion.** 

A further development also now took place. In much of Europe 
the political struggle against the divine right of kings had been going 
on during the second half of the sixteenth century. In all of these 
struggles the natural law-social contract notion had played the cen- 
tral role. Nearly all of these political theorists were allied with some 
Reformed Church, whether of the Rhineland, of France, or of French- 
speaking Switzerland.**” As these men, and their theologian col- 
leagues, sought to weave together one complete theological-political- 
social theory the older theological doctrine of the covenant could not 
be used, for it was a covenant of redemption restricted entirely to the 
elect. Increasing mention is found during these years of a “covenant 
of creation,” a “covenant of nature,” and similar ideas. But, it was 
not until about 1580 that a wholly systematic re-organization of the 
covenant theology emerged. 

At Heidelberg University two Reformed theologians, Zachary 
Ursinus and Caspar Olevianus, who had been deeply committed to 
the covenant theology for years, seems to have been the architects of 
the final formulation of the covenant scheme. By the 1580s the idea 
of a “covenant of works,” so-called, made between God and Adam, 
who represented all mankind, had begun to have considerable vogue 
on the Continent. This covenant of works provided a theological 
basis for a moral, civil, and religious obligation binding upon all men, 
elect or non-elect, regenerate or unregenerate, professedly Christian 
or pagan. Into this covenant of works the whole state contract theory 
was incorporated by the theologians. The natural law of the state 
contract was also the natural law of the covenant of works. On the 
Continent the practical applications of this new covenant scheme were 
never very fully exploited. Puritanism, however, was anything but 
blind to the possibilities which were inherent in this new scheme. 

In 1585 Dudley Fenner, an associate of Cartwright, in his exile 
in Holland, published a most thoroughly worked out covenant scheme 
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utilizing the double covenant idea, a covenant of works, and a covenant 
of grace or redemption.** Cartwright had adopted the idea himself, 
and very quickly the Puritan group began to utilize the double-covenant 
scheme as something generally received by all.** Moreover, as the 
Puritan religious movement and the parliamentary political movement 
began to make common cause they had also now a common theoretical 
scheme. Parliamentary thought on the state contract had had a long 
history in England reaching back as far as John Fortescue in the 15th 
century.** By 1590 the double-covenant scheme was being used also 
by some Scottish theologians.” 


During these same years, the 1580s, among those who no longer 
hoped for reform of the Church in England, the idea of the church 
covenant took on greater significance. In political theory society came 
into being only by a contract. Theoretically, therefore, the possibility 
of reverting to a state of nature could be posited. This was, of course, 
revolution, and might or might not involve tyrannicide.** The old 
authorities all ceased to be binding, and men were free to contract 
anew on whatever basis they chose. As small religious groups began 
to withdraw from the Church in England, going either into exile 
abroad, or underground in England, they claimed the right to “gather’’ 
themselves into churches by means of a “church covenant.’ The 
history of these Separatist groups has been well worked out and need 
not here be re-traced.” It is enough to note this its theoretical basis: 
Some of these radical Separatist groups rejected all ideas of pre- 
destination, and carried their church covenant to the extent of receiv- 
ing theologically nothing beyond that which was accepted by tie mutual 
agreement of the brethren. This idea of reverting to nature by 
revolution, and reconstituting solely by mutual agreement, lacked one 
essential element of the older contract scheme, namely its dualism. 
Once the idea of the king in politics, or the creed, the order, or the 
liturgy in theology, had been eliminated there was no longer any 
“given” or “established” form or norm in society. Recurrent, or 
even perpetual, revolution was possible, for mutual agreement ot the 
majority of the people provided no check upon the number of times 
that the people might change their minds in politics, in doctrine, in 
order, or in liturgy. 


Yet another group also arose among the Puritans, namely the Inde- 
pendents. This group were theologically very rigidly orthodox, with 
a strong sense of norm in theology. Yet in church order and liturgy 
they believed in the idea of covenant, or even of mutual agreement. 
Many of them, however, rejected all idea of revolution politically 
and theologically, and desired only adjustments within the existing 
structure. Politically they desired a limited monarchy and a strength- 
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ened parliament. Theologically they wished at first no more than 
the right to exist within the Church in England as conscientious non- 
conformists until such a time as the Church might have become more 
fully reformed.” 


During the first decades of the seventeenth century the covenant 
theology was received in greater or lesser degree by many sorts of 
men. Launcelot Andrews, Archbishop James Usher, John Lightfoot, 
and numerous moderate episcopalians were adherents of this scheme. 
Among the Presbyterian and Independent Puritans scarcely a single 
important figure was not a covenant theologian, or federalist. Among 
the Particular Baptists many were federalists, while the radical idea 
of mutual agreement was found among the General Baptists and 
radical Separatists. As early as 1572 Cartwright had noted that 
disinterest in the Geneva Bible was growing. A federalist Puritan, 
John Reynolds, at the Hampden Court conference had urged the prepa- 
ration of a new translation of the Bible, and the edition of 1611 had 
been due to his suggestion. Although numerous editions of Calvin’s 
works had been issued during the Elizabethan era, it is significant 
that from 1603 to 1700 only eight printings of any and all of Calvin’s 
works were made in England and Scotland combined.** Moreover, 
even before the Civil War well-known Puritans were cool toward, and 
quite independent of, Calvin’s theology.** The covenant theology 
had won its brief struggle for supremacy with the Geneva Bible and 
Calvin’s theology. 


Though the initial impulses toward both the early and the final 
forms of the covenant theology seem to have come to English re- 
formers from the Rhineland, nevertheless this does not indicate that 
this entire body of religious thinking and living was not truly and 
indigenously English. The covenant or federal theology was only an 
intellectual formulation into which the older English piety, practice 
and preaching was fitted. Moreover, this covenant scheme had its 
great appeal in that it could so readily and simply give intellectual 
expression to the Augustinian theology, the lush, warm flow of mystical 
piety and devotion, the bride-mysticism, the rich, highly involved 
allegorical interpretation of the Bible, especially the Song of Songs, 
the preaching of penitence, the love of pilgrimages and the pilgrim 
motif, all of which had since medieval times played so great a role 
in English religious life, and all of which was quite specifically Eng- 
lish. The Puritan preachers wove all these themes and motifs into 
the covenant scheme, and portrayed them in moving and dramatic 
sermons.** That which was borrowed from the Rhineland was not a 
view of the Christian life, but a preacher’s tool or vehicle. The Puritan 
remained in all essentials an English Christian.** 
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In the Puritan struggle against the Stuart kings and their bishops, 
Jeadership was shared by the moderate Episcopalians and the Presby- 
terians, together with the parliamentary party in both Lords and 
Commons. Once the Civil War had begun, however, the conservative 
covenant-contract thinkers encountered that problem which few revolu- 
tionaries have successfully handled, namely, how was a reformed so- 
ciety to be achieved? These conservatives wished to retain the dualism 
of king and parliament, avoiding a real revolution by merely chastising 
the king and making parliament the stronger member of the dualism. 


When the work of the Assembly of Divines which the Long 
Parliament called to assist it in its deliberations on a settlement of 
religious affairs is studied, the inner character of this right-wing 
Puritan group becomes even clearer.** Parliament assumed the right 
to alter the so-called Elizabethan settlement. Not until after the 
making of the Solemn League and Covenant with the Scots did Parlia- 
ment, or its assembly of theological advisors, contemplate anything 
more than a revision of the Elizabethan structure. At every stage 
of the Puritan regime, however, events forced the hands of the Pu- 
ritans. The Scots feared every sign of prelacy and episcopacy. Where- 
as Archbishop Usher’s modified episcopal-presbyterian compromise 
offered to the right-wing coalition the opportunity of gaining the basic 
principle of their opposition to the prelatical, royalist episcopacy, 
while at the same time avoiding the dangers of revolution (nova res) 
within the church, in the Solemn League and Covenant the Parlia- 
ment of England promised a de novo religious settlement upon which 
England, Scotland and Ireland could be united. The Assembly of 
Divines, predominantly Presbyterian, found itself instructed by Par- 
liament to draft for Parliament proposals for a complete re-settle- 
ment of church affairs on the basis of entirely new constitutional sym- 
bols: a form of government, confession of faith, catechism, and order 
of worship. In order to make this new settlement possible the Scots 
gave up their old constitutional symbols, and the English gave up theirs. 


The dangers of a wholly new start were apparent to the right- 
wing Puritans from the beginning, and the debates in the Assembly 
show plainly their fears lest the new start become outright revolution. 
The Erastian party, so-called, and the lone five Independents were 
hopelessly outnumbered in the Assembly of Divines. Yet everyone 
knew, as the struggle of Parliament against King dragged on, that 
the power of that group in Parliament, whose creation the Assembly 
was and who alone could actualize anything which the Assembly might 
recommend, was steadily declining while that of the group which 
supported the Independents was growing. The consequence was that 
the Assembly felt driven more and more to the right, and became 
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more and more dependent upon Parliament, and the parliamentary 
party. 

The system upon which they drew up their proposed church settle- 
ment, or constitution, was a right-wing (i.e. representative, constitu- 
tional) interpretation of the covenant, or federal, scheme. In theology 
there was little recommended upon which Puritans of all stripes 
could not, and did not, agree—Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, and Particular Baptist. Their doctrinal symbols, the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and the Shorter and Larger Catechisms, 
are at once the classic formation of the covenant, or federal, theology, 
and at the same time the only official Reformed constitutional docu- 
ments, among all the many Reformed and Calvinistic constitutional 
symbols, which embody the federal scheme of theology. In these docu- 
mients of the Assembly the essential genius of the federal scheme over 
against that of Calvin is best seen in the doctrines of revelation, pre- 
destination, law, gospel, grace, church, ministry, and sacraments. Here 
the Assembly’s doctrines are in line with those of the Continental 
federal theologians, and in direct continuity with the dominant trend 
of Puritan opinion since the time of Tyndale, Hooper, Frith, Bale, et al. 


In church government, however, the Presbyterian party in the 
Assembly pushed their view that all power rested in the hands of the 
representatives of the Church to such an extent that the people of the 
Church, and the local congregations, were in danger of being deprived 
of any and all rights. Popular control of the Church seemed revolu- 
tionary to these men. Not only the Independents, but the Scots’ com- 
missioners to the Assembly also, protested that such a theory was 
contrary to the entire Reformation doctrine of the Church. Even so, 
the majority party in the Assembly dared not devise a church govern- 
ment which was not controlled by the ministry through a set of su- 
perior church courts resting ultimately upon the authority of Parlia- 
ment. When their plan was finally completed, 1645, Parliament found 
it inexpedient politically to enact it into law. Only on August 29, 
1648, was this form of government approved, in an altered form, by 
Parliament. Less than a hundred days later, December 6, “Pride’s 
purge” eliminated the Presbyterians from Parliament, and the Pres- 
byterian cause was at an end. 


The radical left-wing Puritan groups, the Fifth Monarchy men, 
the Levellers, the Diggers, the Baptists, and the other left-wing re- 
ligious and political groups took the road of radical revolution through 
the destruction of all old authorities, and a return to the state of na- 
ture. Who ought to re-constitute society was a question which each 
of these groups answered differently. The Levellers were often un- 
certain, but seem to have believed a purified Parliament should do 
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it. The Fifth Monarchy men thought the “saints of God” ought to 
enact the new social contract.*” Though these groups floundered about 
in the midst of these fluid conceptions of the interpretation and ap- 
plication of their covenant-contract-mutual agreement notion, never- 
theless decisive events did take place during these seemingly endless 
and fruitless debates. Never again would the English people be con- 
tent with the right-wing notion of primeval covenants and contracts 
made by “representative persons” (juristic persons) in remote an- 
tiquity and forever binding thereafter upon all men unto an unbounded 
future. Covenant and contract were indeed of the very essence of 
God’s created order. But, what bound men were not the acts of 
“juristic persons” in the remote past,—a theory which froze society 
in static, “given,” “legitimate,” ‘“divinely-instituted,” forms which in 
reality only made ancient custom, privilege, and heritage unassail- 
able and secure. That which bound men were their own freely entered 
into agreements, engagements, contracts, covenants. Every man had, 
as a man, certain inalienable natural rights which had never been 
contracted away from him by any “representative” appointed by any- 
one other than himself. This idea.of natural rights and contract was 
set vigorously over against the right wing idea of natural law-contract- 
constitution. It was the background of the Puritan individualistic 
revolt against all forms of privilege, intolerance, due establishment, 
and the like. Common law, state church, fixed constitution, duly au- 
thorized clergy, and every other form of order, authority, or control 
which was handed down from above to be received as “given” with- 
out question, was now utterly rejected. These men had not so con- 
tracted, covenanted, or agreed, therefore, they had a natural right to 
refuse, reject, and resist these forms of authority, order, etc., which 
professed to be “given” in that they rested upon natural law, and an 
“original contract.” To the right-wing Puritans it seemed that this 
interpretation of the contract-covenant notion would lead inevitably 
to a rampant individualism in which all of society would be in per- 
petual, uncontrollable, and unpredictable change, i.e. anarchy. Hence, 
Puritanism broke up in the very hour of its triumph over the inter- 
pretation of its most central and basic idea—covenant. 


The task of setting up a new order in both church and state finally 
fell to the center groups, the Independent churchmen, and those parlia- 
mentarians led by Cromwell. Originally they had intended to avoid 
complete revolution, and to retain the dualism implied in the monarchy 
and in a state church. The intransigence of the right and of the 
left, however, forced them into total revolution. In that complete 
breakdown of all authorities Cromwell had no choice but to use the 
authority of the army, and to institute a military dictatorship. Even 
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from within, however, the covenant scheme caused trouble, as the army 
took upon itself the role of the juristic person competent to act for the 
whole nation.” 

The problems gradually deepened, and became unbearable to the 
right-wing Puritans under Richard Cromwell. These Puritans, the 
moderate Episcopalians and the Presbyterians, joined forces with the 
royalist party in restoring, unconditionally, Charles IT to the throne 
in 1660. The tyranny of personal government seemed milder to them 
than did the “tyranny of anarchy.’’ When their trust in due authority, 
and orderly government by the Stuarts and the royalists was betrayed, 
partially by Charles, and utterly by James IT, not only the right-wing 
Puritans, but even the royalist Episcopalians joined forces in the revo- 
lution of 1689. 

The new regime under William and Mary represented much more 
of a fulfillment of the right-wing Puritan ideal. The dualism of the 
contract theory was preserved intact in both church and state, a 
legitimate successor to the throne had been brought in—but now 
Parliament was stronger than the throne. Moreover, a state church, 
episcopal in government, was retained—but under the authority of 
parliament, and with the bishops’ power in civil affairs greatly reduced. 
Moreover, the left-wing Puritans’ demand for separation of church 
and state in the interests of freedom of conscience for the individual 
gained its first small concessions. A limited toleration was granted to 
religious dissenters. 

Puritanism as a movement came to an end with the settlement of 
religious affairs under William and Mary. Within the Church of 
England a very large Puritan group constituted the so-called Evan- 
gelical or Low Church wing. Among the Dissenters the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Baptists and the Presbyterians continued the main stream 
of Puritanism. All of these groups held the covenant theology, usual- 
ly in the form given to it by the Westminster Assembly of Divines.” 
The Puritan pattern of piety lived on, now immortalized in such works 
as Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 1678. In this book Bunyan had woven 
into the allegorical pilgrimage pattern, so long traditional in English 
preaching, the whole of the covenant theology’s conception of the various 
stages by which man was regenerated (the ordo salutis). In earlier 
Puritanism this had, of course, often been done before by other 
preachers, and the pilgrimage pattern, in allegorical form, had been 
prominent in medieval preaching. 

On the political side Puritanism had lost its chance to reconstruct 
the English nation. Left, center and right wing parties within Pur- 
itanism had failed to achieve control of either state or church. Yet, 
the responsible parliamentary government, the beginnings of the dis- 
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tinction between, and separation of, church and state, the gaining of 
at least a measure of religious tolerance, the striking of some bal- 
ance between the duties and rights of the individual over against the 
group, the sense of public morality, the religious tone of the nation as 
a whole, all of which so definitely characterized the England of the 
eighteenth century and after, were the concrete results of the Puritan 
movement. Wherever one examines the theoretical and constitutional 
basis of these achievements the covenant-contract theory is everywhere 
present, explicitly or implicitly. 

Since, then, whenever one touches the Puritanism of the period 
1640-1689 this covenant-contract scheme, superimposed upon an older 
Augustinian-medieval conception of Christian piety and the Christian 
concept of society, it would seem that the essential genius of Puritanism 
must be found here. The origins and the development of the Puritan 
synthesis must be traced along the line of the rise and career of this 
covenant-contract notion. This notion in its secular form was pre- 
Reformation in English thought and life. The theological formulation 
of the covenant idea appeared first in English literature with Tyndale. 
Even here the continuity of English religious life and thought was not 
shattered. Tyndale appropriated, wove into the covenant framework, 
and passed on to the English Church, the best of that Augustinian 
tradition which England had long since made its own. 


1 Wm. Tyndale, New Testament, 1534, ustine. In this theology the basic prob- 
‘“To the Reader’’, Pentateuch, 2nd ed., lem was that of the ability of man to 
1534, preface to Genesis, p. 28; Ez- love God. Love was understood in an 
position of V, VI, VII chs. Matthew, in essentially mystical sense. The solution 
Works, Parker Society ed., pp. 470f. of the problem was found in the late 

2 Wm. Tyndale, NV. T. ed. 1525/6, reprint medieval form of the Augustinian syn- 
by Frye, 1862, ‘‘To the Reader’’; Works thesis, according to which reason was 
of Wm. Tyndale and John Frith, ed. supplemented by revelation, and nature 
Russell, 1831, I, pp. 42, 55, 71, 90, 293, was completed by grace. Man’s out- 
298. going love to God had its roots in man’s 

3 Works ... Tyndale ... Frith, 1831, I, nature (mysticism, reason, nature), but 
p. 400. could reach its object only when God 

4 Op. cit., I, p. 30; III, p. 58, 66ff. gave—solely to those whom he had pre- 
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Op cit., ITI, pp. 283, 326, et passim. 
Op. cit., I pp. 199ff, 273, 369ff. 

J. N. Figgis, Studies of Political Thought 
from Gerson to Grotius, 1916, p. 71. 
According to L. Ranke, Melanchthon 
held the state-contract theory as early 
as 1528, O. Gierke, Development of Po- 
litical Theory ... , 1989, p. 115, n. 16. 
By ‘‘Augustinian theology’’ here is 
meant not the theology of Augustine, 
himself, as such, The terms ‘‘ Lutheran,’’ 
and ‘‘Caivinistic?? do not necessarily 
mean precisely the views of Luther and 
Calvin. ‘‘Augustinian theology’’ is 
used here of that theology which in the 
late Medieval Era intended to represent 
the tradition and heritage of Augustine, 
but which had made its own selection, 
adaptation, and interpretation of Aug- 


destinated—that supplementing, com- 
pleting aid (revelation, grace) without 
which man’s efforts truly to love God 
were always defeated by the flesh— i. e. 
lust, pride, ete. Cf. A. Nygren, Agape 
and Hros, 2 Vols., 1932, 1938. Whereas 
in the Roman Church the adherents of 
this Augustinian tradition asserted that 
this supplementing aid, or grace, came 
through the sacramental-penitential means 
of grace, the Protestant adaptation of 
this Augustinianism asserted that it was 
by an inward change, a conversion of the 
heart, that man was enabled to love God. 
Works .. . , 1831, III, pp. 266f. 

Op. cit., I, pp. 32ff, 339ff. 

Op. cit., III, pp. 294f. 

J. Oecolampadius, In Jesaiam ... , 
1525, p. 150. 
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G. Schrenk, Gottesreich und Bund im 
alter Protestant .. . , 1923, pp. 37ff. 
While this monograph is the most 
thorough history of the covenant theology 
yet written, it covers the period of origins 
much too hastily, and generalizes much 
too broadly. The Puritan phase is hardly 
noticed. 


In Hoseam ... , 1528, pp. 23b, 40, 150, 
et passim, 

In post. tres prophetas . . . , 1527, p. 
76. 

See O. Gierke, Natural Law and the 


Theory of Society, 2 vols., 19384; Po- 
litical Theorics of the Middle Ages, 1913; 
The Development of Political Theory, 
1939; J. N. Figgis, Studics of Political 
Thought from Gerson to Grotius, 1916. 
Opera, ed. 1601, De Incarnatione, pp. 
39c, d; De Salutare, p. 500; Quaestiones, 


p. 332. (I owe this citation to G. 
Schrenk.) 

N. de Lyra, Biblia Sacra ... , 1588, 
I, pp. 68 A-D, ITI, p. 273A. 

Figgis, op. cit., pp. 208ff. 

Gierke, Development of Pol. Theory 


ere es 

New Testament ..., ed. 1534, ‘‘ Pathway 
into the Scripture.’’ 

On Bale’s role as a Protestant propa- 
gandist see J. W. Harris, John Bale ..., 
1940. 

A Brife ... , 1547, p. [10]. 

A declaration of the ten holy com- 
aundementes ..., ed. 1550, preface, Cf. 
A. Lang, Puritanismus und Pictismus. 
Studien zu threr Entwicklung v. M. 
Butzer bis zum Methodismus. 1941, pp. 
38-50. 

See the excellent monograph by W. S. 
Hudson, John Ponet... , with a facsimile 
reprint of Ponet’s Shorte Treatise ap- 
pended, 1942. 

J. Knox, First blast of the trumpet 
against the monstrous regiment of wom- 
en and other documents ..., in Works, 
ed. D. Laing, vols. III and IV, 1895. C. 
Goodman, How Superior Powers Ought 
to be Obeyed ..., 1558, Facsimile Text 
Society reproduction, 1931. 

It is common among covenant theologians 
to find at least the rudiments of their 
system in Calvin’s writings, e.g., Schrenk, 
op. cit., pp. 36, 44ff ; E. Doumergue, 
Jean Calvin, IV, 1910, pp. 202-4. Calvin 
indeed used the word ‘‘covenant’’ very 
frequently. He could not have written 
on Biblical topics without so doing. But, 
in his Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
Book II, chs. IX, X, XI, Book III, XVII: 
Book IV, chs. XIV, XV, XVI, XVII: 
and in his Commentary on Daniel, Eng. 
trans., vol. II, pp. 146f; and again in 
his two prefaces to the Geneva Bible of 
1560, not to cite other passages, a 
meaning and interpretation are given 
to this term ‘‘covenant’’ which can in 
no manner be compatible with that 
meaning of ‘‘treaty,’’ ‘‘alliance,’’ 
‘*bargain,’’ ‘‘compact,’’ ‘‘ conditional 
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promise,’’ ‘‘mutual agreement,’’ ‘‘re- 
ciprocal agreement,’’ ‘‘confederacy,” 
‘*federation,’’ ete., which were essential 
to the Rhineland-Puritan covenant theo- 
logy from its beginning in Oecolam- 
padius, Zwingli, Bucer, et al., and in 
Tyndale, Frith, Bale, Hooper, et al., up 
until its final flowering in the later sev- 
enteenth century. The difference is that 
noted above. Perry Miller has also 
pointed out the great and essential dif- 
ference between Calvin’s theology and 
the Federal, or Covenant, theology in 
his two definitive studies of the later 
Puritanism, ‘‘The Marrow of Puritan 
Divinity,’’ Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, XXXII, pp. 
247-300, and, The New England Mind, 
1939. 

The attempt to trace the origins of the 
church covenant idea in English Puritan- 
ism to an Anabaptist source, as in C. 
Burrage, The Church Covenant Idea, 
1904, fails to take account of the indis- 
putable, widespread interest in both 
the Rhineland and England, in the so- 
cial contract theory of the state, and in 
the covenant theology, prior to any pos- 
sible influence from Anabaptist sources. 
Moreover, Burrage grants that the first 
clear, explicit use of the covenant notion 
in Anabaptist theology came in 1530, 
by Melchior Hofmann. Burrage _be- 
lieved that Hofmann had gotten these 
initial covenant notions (regarding bap- 
tism and the covenant) from other Ana- 
baptists in Strassburg, Zbid., pp. 19ff. 
Yet it was in Strassburg that Capito, 
Bucer, and others in the Rhineland cities 
had sponsored this idea apart from, and 
independent of, Anabaptist influences. 
Much more likely the Anabaptists in 
Strassburg got the idea from Capito 
(who was for a time very friendly to 
them) and from other Rhineland re- 
formers through personal contact, or 
through books; or they also may have 
gotten at least elements of it from com- 
mon late medieval notions. But, de- 
pendence of the English advocates of the 
church covenant idea upon Anabaptist 
sources cannot be maintained. Franklin 
H. Littell’s forthcoming book on the 
Anabaptist doctrine of the Chureh (in 
press, American Society of Church His- 
tory) should make some of these issues 
clearer, 

This is shown plainly in the biographical 
sketches in Christina Garrett’s, The 
Marian Exiles, 1938. See also, M. M. 
Knappen, Tudor Puritanism, 1939, pp. 
169ff; W. S. Hudson, op. cit., pp. 213f. 
F. Blanke, ‘‘Zwinglis Prophezei und die 
Anfinge des Puritanismus’’ Neue Ziir- 
cher Zeitung, 1939, nr. 1175. 

Lang, op. cit., pp. 32-35, 78. 

The more important documents of this 
‘* Admonition’’ controversy were re- 
issued with a useful introduction by W. 
H. Frere and C. E. Douglas as Puritan 
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Manifestoes, 1907. A more recent, but 
less valuable treatment may be found in 
D. J. McGinn, The Admonition Con- 
troversy, 1949. Sce also A. F. Seott 
Pearson’s Thomas Cartwright, 1925, and 
his Church and State, Political Aspects 
of 16th Century Puritanism, 1928. 
Calvin believed that the Scriptures 
tanght, and the Early Church practiced, 
a form of church order in which all 
Christians were priests, and according 
to which there was only a difference of 
office, or function, between a minister 
and any other member of the Church. 
Office bearers in the Church came into 
office by election of the people, not by 
authority of other ministers, or bishops. 
The people then gave over actual gov- 
ernment to the Church to their elected 
officers: pastors, teachers, elders, dea- 
cons. Through freely elected officers the 
Church thus controlled its own affairs. 
Yet, since the Lutheran Churches, the 
other Reformed Churches, and even the 
Church of England in Calvin’s day, 
never explicitly formulated any sacerdot- 
al doctrine of the ministry, and either 
explicitly or implicitly affirmed the uni- 
versal priesthood of all believers, Calvin 
never contested the basic validity of 
those forms of government used by these 
churches. Cf. John T. McNeill, Unitive 
Protestantism, 1930; J. L. Ainslie, The 
Doctrines of Ministerial Order in the 
Reformed Churches of the 16th and 17th 
Centuries, 1940. 

This Presbyterian theology was, it is true, 
not that with which Cartwright, Travers 
and others began the ‘‘admonition con- 
troversy.’’ But, as Scott Pearson has 
shown, the position of these men was 
ambiguous from the start and could not 
be consistent, Church and State, pp. 34. 
G. H. Dodge, Political Theories of the 
Huguenots ... , 1947; R. H. Murray, 
Political Consequences of the Reforma- 
tion, 1926; R. W., and A. J, Carlyle, 
ist. Medieval Political Theory in the 
West, vol. VI, 1300-1600, 1936. 

Sacra Theologia ..., 2nd ed. 1589. 
Perry Miller’s two works cited earlier 
gave a good indication of the almost 
unanimous acceptance of the covenant 
theology by the Puritans. 

R. W., and A. J. Carlyle, op cit.; Jas. 
Mackinnon, History of Modern Liberty, 


4 vols., 1906-1941; Figgis, op. cit.; 
Gierke, op. cit. 
E.g. Robert Rollock, In Fnistolam .. . 


Romanos, ed. altera, 1595, Quaestiones... 
de foedere Dei, 1596. 

Dodge, op. cit., and other literature on 
history of political theory cited above. 
See C. Burrage, Early English Dissen- 
ters, 2 vols., 1912. 

The issues were, of course, highly com- 
plex, and much more involved than these 
paragraphs indicate. What is here in- 
tended, however, is merely to show that 
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wherever one turns in an examination of 
the Puritanism of this period he finds 
the covenant-contract notion. 
Pollard, A. W., and Redgrave, G, R., 
Short Title Catalogue of Books Printed 
. . + , 1475-1640, 1926; Wing, Donald, 
Short Title Catalogue . . . 1641-1700, 
1945. 
Perry Miller, New England Mind, pp. 
92-97, 186, et passim. 
On the continuity between Puritan 
preaching and medieval preaching, see, 
John Broun, Puritan Preaching in Eng- 
land, 1900; G. R. Owst, Preaching in 
Medieval England, 1926, and Literature 
and Pulpit in Medieval England, 1933; 
W. F. Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory 
Saas sia 
The best account of the genius of Puritan 
preaching is Wm. Haller’s Rise of 
Puritanism, 1938. 
The essentially English character of 
Puritanism is well demonstrated from 
two totally different approaches in W. 
Pauck, Das Reich Gottes auf Erden..., 
1928, esp. pp. 147-204; and B. L. Man- 
ning, The Peoples’ Faith in the Time of 
Wyclif, 1919, esp. pp. 184-188. 
Minutes of the Sessions of the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines ... (No- 
vember 1644 to March 1649) ed, A. F. 
Mitchell and J. Struthers, 1874; Letters 
and Journals of Robert Baillie... , 
3 vols., ed. D. Laing, 1842; Whole Works 
. John Lightfoot, ed. J. R. Pitman, 
1824, vol. 13; Works ... George Gilles- 
pie, ed. W. M. Hetherington, 1846, vol. 
2; Benj. Hanbury, Hist. Memorials .. . 
independents or Congregationalists, 3 
vols.. 1841-1844; W. A. Shaw, Hist. 
Enalish Church . . . 1640-1660, 2 vols., 
1900; B. B. Warfield, Westminster As- 
sembly ... 5 1931. 
These problems, and their bearing upon 
the covenant-contract theory, are well set 
out in, Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan 
Revolution, 3 vols., ed. Wm. Haller, 1934; 
The Leveller Tracts, ed. Wm. Haller and 
G. Davies, 1944; Leveller Manifestoes 
..., ed. D. Wolfe, 1944; T. C, Pease, 
The Leveller Movement, 1916; L. F. 
Brown, Political Activities of the Bap- 
tists and Fifth Monarchy Men... , 
1912; G. P. Gooch, English Democratic 
Ideas in the 17th Cent., 2nd ed. by H. J. 
Laski, 1927. 
Puritanism and Liberty ... Army De- 
bates. .., (1647-9) ..., ed. A. S. P. 
Woodhouse, 1938. 
The Congregationalists had, in 1658, 
adopted the Westminster Confession with 
but slight changes. This ‘‘Savoy Decla- 
ration,’’ or the unrevised original, was 
the common confession of British and 
American Congregationalists until into 
the 19th century. W. Walker, Creeds 
and Platforms of Congregationalism, 
1893, p. 353. Certain Particular Baptists 
revised it for adoption in 1677. 








MINUTES OF THE MEETING 
OF THE COUNCIL, 


December 27, 28, 1950 


The Council of the American So- 
ciety of Church History met at 4:00 
P.M. in the Ivy Room of the Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago, with President 
J. H. Nichols in the chair. Other mem- 
bers of the Council present were M. 
M. Deems, Percy V. Norwood, Ray 
C. Petry, Carl E. Schneider, L. J. Trin- 
terud, and Raymond W. Albright, 
with Wilhelm Pauck, chairman of the 
nominations committee, as a non-vot- 
ing member. Winthrop S. Hudson 
and Kenneth S. Latourette also attend- 
ed the final third session of the Coun- 
cil at luncheon December 28. 

The minutes of the session of the 
Council held in Boston, December 
29, 1949, were approved as printed in 
the March issue (1950) of CuurcH 
History. 

The Council voted to accept with 
regret the resignation of the follow- 
ing members: Waldo Beach, Arthur 
T. Goold, Harold O. Hornbeck, 
Frank J. Klingberg, Luther P. Koepke, 
Lucy W. Markley, Frederick E. Pamp, 
Harley Patterson, H. L. Rassmussen, 
and Frederick L. Weis. 

The secretary reported the death of 
S. G. Bland and listed the follow- 
ing persons in arrears for dues for 
three years. The Council voted to 
strike these names from membership 
as required by the Constitution: Wil- 
liam B. Bark, Amos L. Boren, Vir- 
ginia Corwin, Milton Covensky, John 
W. Doberstein, William P. Green, 
Maurice P. Jackson, Edward F. Little, 
Howard Allen Meanor, Frank D. Mil- 


bury, C. Kilmer Myers, Magnus 


Nodtvedt, Guy Harvey Ranson, Allen 
Ross, Max 


Gordon 


Reddick, W. 





Ciemens Rost, Benjamin J. Simms, 
and Leon Wright. 

The Council voted to admit to mem- 
bership in our society the following 
persons, who had been properly nom- 
inated, subject to the fulfillment of the 
constitutional requirement: Samuel 
Gordon Blenker, Mauro Calamandrei, 
Robert W. Coe, Arthur C. Core, Roy 
M. Evans, George Florovsky, Herbert 
J. Fretz, Ernest Gordon, D. L. Gratz, 
Charles Hailstone, Arthur R. Hall, 
William V. Ischie, Herbert C. Jackson, 
Robert M. Kingdon, Robert Kreider, 
J. Stanley Lewis, David O. Moore, V. 
M. Mrvichin, J. Edwin Orr, S. F. Pan- 
nabecker, Paul Marsh Peitit, Robert 
W. Ross, Thomas A. Shafer, Leonard 
M. Schoonman, Elwyn A. Smith, John 
D. Unruh, Paul O. Whittle, Jr. 

The Council voted to request the 
new membership committee to study 
carefully the list of members resigned 
and dropped during the past five years 
and to send to them a special letter 
of invitation to reconsider member- 
ship in the Society. 

The Council voted to recommend 
that the Spring meeting be held at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, on April 
20, 21, 1951, and that the Winter 
meeting be held in New York City 
on December 27-29, 1951. It was also 
voted that one member of the Editorial 
Board should be included in the nom- 
ination for the committees responsible 
for the programs of these meetings. 

The Secretary read the following 
report of the Treasurer and certified 
that the books had been audited by 
W. W. Rockwell. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CHURCH HISTORY 
for the year December 7, 1949 - December 6, 1950 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 
A SUMMARY and BALANCE 












































Receipts 
Balance on hand, December 7, 1949 00 $ 406.69 
IN: 9 i cst saci ais canenisnnsinnladeininienstcnind $2,003.25 
Income from Cerumcet EXGsrOmy .ncccc.--ncscsscsossncscsseseccenece 847.26 
Be ee ee 80.35 
2,930.86 
Total receipts ...... $3,337.55 
Disbursements 
Expenses of management of Society .. a $ 721.43 
Publication of ‘CHURCH: FUISTORY © s.i.2..-.<0:-scccconesescsen 1,651.66 
Studies—see Schedule C. ok isuiccatalinadecadunvvikits 76.21 
AMOLCIL GIG ISIE SCI CRNGS eS ode Ss ttn tn Sana ia wadco nse ptaceadwaiasndeawedesteca $2,449.30 
Cash on hand, December 6, 1950: 
National Bank of Auburn, checking account, 
Se ee Lee aE ee $ 892.62 
Less unreturned check No. 1115 ....0.0.....2-.-.-.:.---se0-+- 4.37 
888.25 
$3,337.55 
B. GENERAL FUNDS and MAGAZINE 
Receipts 
Membership dues 
1947— 3 members $ 9.00 
1948— 7 members ..............--.-.-----0--0-- 21.25 
1949— 13 members 40.25 
1950—479 members ...- 1,912.50 
1951— 3 members ...............-....-..- 12.00 
i eae 8.25 
$2,003.25 
Subscriptions to CuurcH History (221) ....$ 774.06 
ET: IEE ciccrcrincce-mrinmoreis i wWOS 
Refund ............... < «=—«s GS 
847.26 
$2,850.51 
Disbursements 
Management of Society 
Postage and express charges ..........-..-----------s0+s--e+sse= $ 105.64 
Printing and -minteograpling <........------nscacesnovreiacessoansnsnions 85.25 
Stationery amd supplies -...2..-.....c.sc-s-socsen--sccensesseecosnenenesns 9.91 
Secretarial services 
RNID id ciiciaiheancescinnelcomnntsmnneeneneneiien $ 66.75 





PUOE aR rs Renney ot ans finshed tensa hag 317.50 384.25 
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RE IN I iaasccseaieaasvdeinsisccaustensob vane teen 6.00 
Telegrams and telephone tolls ......... 5.57 
EEE LOT EON eA AT OTT RE a LO 15.00 
PUI. URI HORMONE oi yeesiccnscnin assesses 1.40 
eects ee EE LTO Ee TT 1.66 
Travelling expense, Secrletary  ........-.-.-..----.c0-ceccscesscsesese 106.75 
$ 721.43 
Publication of Courcn History 
Printing and distribution of magazine .............---..-.-2:s00++- $1,384.29 
I el at auinoaacen 1.25 
Postape and express CHATBES tices seers: 26.18 
- Telegrams and telephone tolls —..................--.... 5.69 
ae REL et aL eR 9.89 
on i | ea enee vee naenree eras nen nee 48 
IN oa hatakrtacn ecg ea arcsec easement 9.60 
EEE SEER er eh re eRe eter en eR TE 15.25 
Secretarial services 
Ptaratord: AQINGE 2 etic Se ele S. 32:25 
NN oe AGL a Santen batahica teat 19125 183.50 
PR, FRAMERS TINE acs essences cen tgsecdineceanseinsvs 15°53 
1,651.66 
$2,373.09 
C. STUDIES in CHURCH HISTORY 
Receipts 
Sale (including postage) 
Ri MNIE A oo Boland tect ate tae Shee $ 1.66 
PI rch cect i ccd scuincaknetianieaanecanes 2.16 
NE. EIEN AE ace Deno eo a RNR EO eee ea ae Se Fe en a 4.24 
NN oo li ait eaincamesticmni ait eeetile 10.35 
iS SEES ae eR ee a EE Mn Doe ee Cann T Esa nae 54.58 
Ee | UE EOS Sen Peano roe rene nem Ree eerie eevee 7.36 
$80.35 
Disbursements 
Volume II 
POSTAGE ........-.------cceeeceesecercceneencesceneceneceeceneceeesnorenseecsenceensensseneenenenerscesnaes $ .14 
Volume III 
sata ach cts tertanc icici talaleenn Amano $ .26 
RNIN RINNINNE aiasiceicheoiey ccinnchpeornicaincennetonanis 75 1.01 
Volume IV 
EERE pte et ete eee Se a ce ee av 
SER ee ae SR ae ee ees 295 62 
Volume V 
NN ecto cneatacs Saurvakstussanss seas sical eg alae: 43 
SOMUIUIETONENNI: ENR ccc ines ees encennsentnnininoserens 50 
TN iiss wenden ch ennacbciireisecle 32 
DRY CNN, TO ids nicsnccicrnnsccconser sentences 2.89 4.14 
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Volume VI 
POT ATUNG: CORON gins cscs nccccescsetnaneennnonninemensin 1.50 
PUCUEG TIAN VSOLVICEG co secs fbsncdca te ecsadt cals cont wiccacedanscouasiasboulied 89 
To Publication Reserve .................... 7.96 10.35 
Volume VII 
Postage .......... 2.32 
SONNE MON icine ccannnerien ecetonaennncnenctbiionns 11.75 
Ecditofial! S€rviGes: <cc.<cceictiexececvas .... 3.96 
A TI isin cine icosnantintonnicianmniansnciitaians 35.62 53.65 
Monograph II 
CN aoe en a 59 
Stenographic expense ..............-..-------- 85 
I NN cares acticin Saiohsnieceipiset 49 
Settlement with author -.................2..0.0cc--ccseccscccceeseecesees 4.37 6.30 
$76.21 
II. COMPARATIVE STATEMENT — OPERATING ACCOUNT 
General Funds and Magazine 
Receipts 
1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 
General $1,244.32 $1,543.89 $1,418.29 $1,429.44 $1,535.06 $2,003.25 
Magazine 484.23 644.48 839.63 747.75 706.08 847.26 
Totals $1,728.55 $2,188.37 $2,257.92 $2,177.19 $2,241.14 $2,850.51 
Disbursements A 
General $ 489.98 $ 506.38 $ 592.76 $ 658.35 $ 779.09 $ 721.43 
Magazine 1,175.86 1,346.77 1,452.19 1,978.54 1,655.91 1,651.66 
Totals $1,665.84 $1,853.15 $2,044.95 $2,636.89 $2,435.00 $2,374.09 
Operating 
deficit $ 459.70 $ 193.86 
Operating 
surplus $ 62.71 $ 335.22 $ 212.97 $ 477.42 
III. ENDOWMENT FUND 
A. CASH 
Receipts 
Brought forward December 14, 1959 oou.o......cescssscesesseseeeeceseeeeeeceees $2,735.44 
Interest, U. S. bonds $267.50 
Interest, Manufacturers’ Trust Co. .2o..0.--ccccccccceecceceeceeeceseee 25.29 
Interest, Auburn Savings Bank 54.85 
To Publication Reserve from Studies -- 46.47 
394.11 
MD Sutlihiatiiaciraieatial lb catatcaspibsteciirea tittle siaisniethcsthaibndinniactéscondisios $3,129.55 
Disbursements 
Express on Brewer Prize manuscripts ...........-.-.-1-s-seseseseeee0++ $15.83 
Shipping bonds 2.81 
I: MN II canst earning cece panes anesiccnonaati 25.00 43.64 








Cash in Auburn Savings Bank, December 5, 1950, per bank book $3,085.91 
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Division of Endowment Fund Cash 
Interest Brewer Prize Fund, $10, 000 214% U. S. bonds ................ $1,389.06 


Publication reserve ... 


sic 1,028.30 





General Endowment ..................-....- 


B. SECURITIES, December 5, 1950 





$3,085.91 


$ 957.65 guaranteed Ist mortgage certificate, N64, No. 201, of New York 


Title and Mortgage Company, in 
Trust Company, trustee. 


liquidation, Manufacturers’ 


10,000.00 registered U.S. Savings Bond, Series G. x1066 817G, 21%4%, 1962 
500.00 registered U.S. Savings Bond, Series G, D3382 226G, 214%, 1962 


100.00 registered U.S. Savings Bond, Series G, C5711 912G, 21 


470, 1962 


100.00 registered U.S. Savings Bond, Series G, C5711 913G, 214%, 1962 
These securities are in the Society’s box in the 111th Street Branch of the 
National City Safe Deposit Company of New York. 


The Council voted to accept the 
Treasurer’s report and also yielded 
with regret to Dr. R. H. Nichols’ de- 
cision not to permit his name to be 
proposed for reelection. In recognition 
of his twenty-nine years of service as 
treasurer, in addition to his contribu- 
butions as editor, the Council voted 
unanimously to elect Dr. Nichols a 
life-member of the Society. 

The Committee on Reorganization 
and Policy reported through its chair- 
man, James H. Nichols, while Ray 
C. Petry took the chair. The Coun- 
cil voted the following resolutions: 

1) the new treasurer shall take of- 
fice at such time as the transfer of the 
office from Robert Hastings Nichols 
shall be arranged by them, 

2) the secretary shall promptly no- 
tify the Auburn Savings Bank and 
the National Bank of Auburn of the 
election of a new treasurer and that 
the present treasurer is authorized to 
act as treasurer until such time as the 
accounts can be transferred, 

3) the new treasurer is authorized 
to open an account or accounts in the 
name of the Society with a bank or 
banks and to rent in its name a safety 
deposit box, 

+) the secretary of the Society is 
authorized to act as treasurer in the 
event of an emergency, which emerg- 
ency shall be certified to the bank or 
banks by the ranking officer of the 
Society, 


Robert Hastings Nichols, 
Treasurer. 


5) the secretary is authorized to re- 
port to the bank or banks the author- 
ization in 3) and 4) above when he 
is notified that the transfer of the office 
from Dr. R. H. Nichols to the new 
treasurer has been effected. 

6) the new treasurer shall arrange 
with Matthew Spinka to move from 
Hartford, Connecticut, the stock of 
Church History and Studies as found 
expedient by them. 

7) that a stipend of $200.00 be au- 
thorized for the treasurer. 

The Editorial Board presented its 
report as follows: 

“The Editorial Board reports that 
the operating deficit incurred last 
year has been eliminated during the 
current year, primarily as a result 
of the increase in dues from $3.00 
to $4.00. The treasurer reports that 
there has been less shrinkage in the 
membership as a result of the in- 
creased dues than had been anti- 
cipated, but that the current oper- 
ating surplus of $477.42 is not suf- 
ficient to provide for much expan- 
sion of the journal. The obvious 
conclusion is that there should be an 
energetic campaign for new sub- 
scribers. 

The budgetary provision for the 
publication of CHurRcH History 
during the current year was 
$2000.00. The actual expense has 
been $1651.66, leaving a budgeted 
surplus of $348.34. This represents 
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a decrease in costs from the pre- 
vious year of $4.25. This saving has 
been made while increasing the 
number of articles from two to three 
per issue, and is primarily the re- 
sult of eliminating the sections deal- 
ing with current periodical literature 
in the field and news of the mem- 
bers, as well as the publication of 
the list of members. 

The Board recommends that the 
budget for CHurcu History in 1951 
shall be $2,500.00, subject to recon- 
sideration at the Spring Meeting of 
the Society if conditions or the 
finances of the Society demand it.” 

Winthrop Hudson, Chairman 


The Council voted to recommend 
that the Society receive this report 
with thanks to the editors and approve 
the recommended action. 


The Council also noted with regret 
that Matthew Spinka had requested 
that his name should not be presented 
by the Committee on Nominations for 
chairman of the Editorial Board. 


The Council voted that the final 
deadline for manuscripts for the next 
Brewer Prize contest should be June 
1, 1953. All manuscripts should be in 
the secretary’s hands then, and the 
award should be announced at the 
December meeting of that year. The 
announcement of the conditions of the 
contest should be published in Courc# 
History. 

The Council voted to recommend an 
increase in the size and responsibilities 
of the Committee on Research, as sug- 
gested by the Committee on Reorgani- 
zation and Policy (See Minutes of the 
Annual Meeting.) 

The Council voted to recommend to 
the Society new procedures for future 
Brewer Prize contests as suggested by 
the Committee on Reorganization and 
Policy. (See Minutes of the Annual 
Meeting. ) 

Wilhelm Pauck was appointed the 
committee on resolutions to report to 
the meeting of the Society. 

The Council voted to recommend 
certain amendments to the By-Laws. 
(See Minutes of the Annual Meeting.) 

The Council received the report of 
the committee on nominations and 


voted that it be referred to the meet- 
ing of the society. The committee was 
requested to propose names also ior 
a special committee to study the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, and to pre- 
pare a revised version for approval at 
the Spring meeting and consequent 
publication. (See Minutes of the An- 
nual Meeting). 

The Council requested Wilhelm 
Pauck to represent the Society in in- 
terviewing Ernst Benz of Marburg 
relative to the publication of documents 
recently found at Halle. 

It was voted that the secretary, or 
someone whom he shall designate, 
shall represent the Society at a con- 
ference to be called by the American 
Association of Theological Schools to 
promote closer fellowship among the 
learned societies in the theological 
field. 

The last session of the Council was 
adjourned at 2:00 P. M. December 28. 

Attest: Raymond Albright 





MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL 
MEETING, DEC. 28, 1950 


The sixty-ninth consecutive meet- 
ing of the American Society of Church 
History was called to order by Presi- 
dent J. H. Nichols at 8:00 P.M. in the 
Chinese Room of the Blackstone Hotel. 

The Minutes of the Annual Meeting 
held in Boston on December 29, 1949, 
was approved as printed in the March 
issue (1950) of CuurcH History. 

The Secretary reported the changes 
in membership and read the Treasurer’s 
report. The Society voted to receive 
and approve the report as audited. 
The Council’s action with regard to 
Dr. R. H. Nichols was reported. The 
following resolution was presented: 

“On the occasion of his retire- 
ment from the office of treasurer of 
the American Society of Church 

History, we the members of the 

Society assembled at its annual 

meeting in Chicago, December 28, 

1950, hereby express to Professor 

Robert Hastings Nichols our hearty 

thanks for the services he has ren- 

dered to us so faithfully and con- 
scientiously for the period of almost 
three decades. We recognize that 
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without his whole-hearted devotion 
to its cause, the Society would not 
have acquired its present strength 
and stability. We feel deeply in- 
debted to him also for the work 
which since 1932 he has steadily 
performed as a member of the Edi- 
torial Board of Cuurcn History. 
Thanks to his unfailing support of 
the editor of the journal, the journal 
has developed into the distinguished 
record of scholarship which is recog- 
nized everywhere. We regret that 
it is impossible for him to attend 
this meeting and send him our very 
best wishes for his well being. In- 
asmuch as Mrs. Nichols has con- 
stantly aided her husband in his work 
for the Society, we wish to express 
also to her our gratitude for her 
services.” 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Society and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to send a copy to 
Dr. Nichols and to record the reso- 
lution in the minutes. 

The secretary reported the action of 
the Council concerning Dr. Spinka’s 
request for release from the duties of 
chairman of the Editorial board. The 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted, ordered sent to Dr. Spinka, 
and entered upon the minutes: 

“On the occasion of his retire- 
ment from the office of Editor of 
Cuurcu History we the members 
of the American Society of Church 
History, assembled at the annual 
meeting in Chicago, December 28, 
1950, hereby express to Professor 
Matthew Spinka our profound 
thanks for the devoted work which 
he has rendered to the Society. 
Since the establishment of the jour- 
nal in 1932, he has diligently per- 
formed the strenuous editorial tasks. 
We are fully aware of the fact that 
it is primarily due to his faithful- 
ness and loyal devotion that the 
journal has become the representa- 
tive organ of American church his- 
torical scholarship, and that it is 
recognized as such all over the 
world. Together with Professor 


Nichols he has put the whole work 
of the Society on a firm foundation. 





We trust that as he transfers his 
responsibilities to other hands, he 
will make his experience and coun- 
sel available to the Society whenever 
they are needed.” 


The Society voted that it will no 
longer manage the publication of the 
Brewer Prize essays. In the future 
the Brewer prize shall be awarded only 
as olten as $1000.00 shall have ac- 
cumulated, and the award shall be given 
to assist publication by an established 
publisher, the title-page to carry the 
announcement, “Frank S. and Eliza D. 
Brewer Prize Essay of the American 
Society of Church History.” A limit 
of eighteen months shall be established, 
within which a publication contract for 
the prize essay must have been com- 
pleted. In the event that the recipient 
shall not have signed a contract with- 
in this period the funds shall revert 
to the Society. If at some later time 
the author arranges for publication he 
will be entitled to use the description 
“Frank S. and Eliza D. Brewer Prize 
Essay of the American Society of 
Church History.” ‘These actions shall 
not affect awards already made. These 
new procedures were referred to the 
new committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws for incorporation in the By- 
Laws. 

The Society voted that the Com- 
mittee on Research shall be enlarged 
and given additional responsibilities. 
The Committee shall present annual- 
ly to the Council a report on the op- 
portunities and needs for research 
and publication in church history. The 
Committee shall isolate problems on 
which research is needed, stimulate 
preparation of various tools, source 
books, texts, bibliographies, and fur- 
ther the location, collection and pres- 
ervation of source materials. 

The Society voted unanimously to 
make the following changes in the By- 
Laws: 1) To strike from Article II, 
Section 2 “Notify members at least 
two weeks in advance of each meeting” 
and make additions (in italics) so 
that this Section shall read “The Sec- 
retary shall keep the minutes, conduct 
the correspondence of the Society un- 
der the direction of the Council, make 
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arrangements for the meetings of the 
Society and shall be authorized to act 
as treasurer in case of an emergency. 
The Assistant Secretary shall, perform 
any of the functions of the Secretary 
under his direction or in his absence.” 

2) Article II, Section 3 shail be 
changed by adding the words in italics 
so that it shall read “The Treasurer 
shall send bills for dues regularly to all 
members, have charge of the funds of 
the Society and disburse them under 
the direction of the Council, notify 
the members by mail, in the name of 
the Secretary, at least two weeks in 
advance of each meeting, supervise the 
storage and marketing of publications 
of the Society other than the current 
issues of Church History.” 

3) Article III, Section 1, shall be 
altered by adding the following: Com- 
mittee on Program and Local Arrange- 
ments for the Pacific Coast Meeting, 
Committee on Nominations, which shall 
make recommendations to the Council 
at the next annual meeting concerning 
the election of officers and committees. 

4) Article III, Section 2, shall be 
modified to read: “these Committees 
shall report to the Council and the 
Society annually” continuing as at 
present. 

5) Article [I1, Section 5, shall be 
deleted. 

The report of the committee on nom- 
inations was read and amended so that 
the following officers and committee 
members were elected: 

President, Ray C. Petry 
Vice-President, Sanford Fleming 
Secretary, Raymond W. Albright 
Assistant Secretary, Mervin M. Deems 
Treasurer, Guy S. Klett 

Other Members of the Council : Ken- 
neth S. Latourette, Matthew Spinka, 
Iernest W. Schwiebert, Winthrop S. 
Hudson, Massey H. Shepherd, James 
H. Nichols, Sidney E. Mead, Carl E. 
Schneider, L. J. Trinterud. 

Editorial Board of Cuurcn His- 
ToRY: J. H. Nichols and Wilhelm 
Pauck with the cooperation of Roland 
Bainton, Robert Grant, Winthrop S. 
Hudson, Sidney E. Mead, Ray C. 
Petry, Matthew Spinka, L. J. Trin- 
terud, R. Pierce Beaver. 





Membership Committee: John T. 
NeNeill, Chairman, J. M. Batten, 
Quirinus Breen, George Forrell, Har- 
old J. Grimm, Percy V. Norwood, W. 
W. Sweet. 

Investment of Endowment Funds: 
Robert H. Nichols, Chairman, Guy S. 
Klett, Frederick Loetscher. 

Research Committee: L. J. Trin- 
terud, Chairman, George Williams, 
Harold S. Bender, Roland Bainton, 
Shelton Smith, Robert Grant, Matthew 
Spinka, W. W. Sweet, John T. Mc- 
Neill, Jerald Brauer. 

Committee on Nominations: Win- 
throp S. Hudson, Chairman, Edward 
R. Hardy, Jr., Paul H. Eller. 

Committee on Program and Local 
Arrangements for the Annual Meet- 
ings: James H. Nichols, Chairman, 
Frederick A. Norwood, Cyril C. Rich- 
ardson, Lefferts Loetscher and R. W. 
Albright ex officio. 

Committee on Pregram and Local 
Arrangements for the Spring Meet- 
ing: Albert C. Outler, Chairman, Ray- 
mond W. Albright, ex officio, Robert 
Fortenbaugh, Roy H. Johnson. 

Committee on Program and A;- 
rangements for the Pacific Coast Meet- 
ing: Quirinus Breen, Chairman, 
Ralph Hyslop, Sandford Fleming, 
Henry Shires, Robert D. Clark, John 
Von Rohr, Arnold Crompton. 

Committee for Revision of Con- 
stitution and By-Laws: Raymond W. 
Albright and Carl E. Schneider. 

Ex-President Nichols introduced the 
new president Ray C. Petry, who ad- 
journed the meeting at 10:10 P.M. 


During the days of meetings the 
following papers were read: 

“The Origin of Monasticism in 
Mesopotamia” by Arthur Vodbus. 

“The Religious Ideas of Adam- 
antios Korais” by George P. Mi- 
chaelides. 

“Agobard of Lyons” by Allen 
Cabaniss. 

“Objectives and Achievements of 
the Liturgical Renaissance in the 
Roman Catholic Church since World 
War I” by Ernest B. Koenker. 

“Gabriel Biel and the Brethren 
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of the Common Life” by William “The Nature of Church History” 
M. Landeen. by President J. H. Nichols. 
“The Problem of Puritan Origins” Attest: Raymond W. Albright, 


by L. J. Trinterud. Secretary. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Origins of the New Testa- 
ment. By Avrrep Loisy. Trans- 
lated from the French by L. P. 
Jacks. New York: Macmillan, 
1950. 330 pages. $4.50. 

The present volume, whose French 
original was published in 1936, is a 
companion work to Loisy’s Birth of 
the Christian Religion, also translated 
by Jacks (La Naissance du Christian- 
isme, 1933). These works came near 
to the close of the author’s career— 
he died during the German occupa- 
tion—and reproduce positions worked 
out in his earlier writings, especially 
in his elaborate series of commentaries 
produced in the second decade of the 
century. Loisy’s polemical situation 
after his excommunication as well as 
the locus of issues in New Testament 
study of that time still mark the pres- 
ent work. He carries on a running 
fight on the one hand with the “myth- 
ologues” who were denying the ex- 
istence of Jesus, and on the other hand 
with Catholic and pietist exegetes. He 
is preoccupied with the then prominent 
issue of the Jesus of history vs. the 
Christ of faith, with radical redac- 
tional theories, and with dogmatic and 
cultic interests in the shaping of the 
New Testament writings and the rise 
of the canon. These issues are still 
with us but they appeared in a dif- 
erent form in the early part of the 
century. Loisy, furthermore, shared 
with Schweitzer in early appreciation 
of the apocalyptic factor in the gospels. 
But the publication today of Loisy in 
English has a little of that same an- 
achronism felt recently in connection 
with the republication of Schweitzer’s 
early Mystery of the Kingdom of God. 
Both represent dated but, for scholars, 
invaluable work. Both can mislead the 
uninitiated, but both are of immense 
interest to those who can make allow- 
ances for their idiosyncracies. 

Loisy sets his discussion in a frame 
of biting polemic in which he opposes 
a true and a false supernaturalism. In 
her study of Loisy, Maude Petre says 
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that to the end of his life he remained 
“ever conscious of a certain ineradic- 
able element of human life, of a faith 
in something beyond the perception of 
the senses, beyond the scope of reason, 
of faith in something which defied 
clear knowledge, and was yet not all 
unknown.” This faith, in his eyes, 
was “the mystery of humanity,” and 
had its affinities with Kant, Comte and 
the Pragmatists. 

The argument of the present volume 
is indicated by the following: “View- 
ing the New Testament literature in 
its totality, we have now seen how the 
Christian catechesis, at first eschato- 
logical, took the form, in the Epistles 
regarded as apostolic, of a mystical 
gnosis before it assumed, in the Gos- 
pels, the form of a sacred legend by 
means of which the catechumen was 
initiated into the Christian cult.” The 
first church, that is, created a doc- 
trine concerning the glory and return 
of the risen Christ. This took on 
special esoteric and mystical features 
(which were liberally introduced, ior 
example, into even the genuine Pauline 
letters). Only then was the whole 
projected back into the life of the his- 
torical Jesus. In other words the Gos- 

els are cult legends written after any 
dependable tradition was lost. 

Loisy here employs good “life-situ- 
ation” criteria and understands the 
social determination of tradition. But 
certain more recent checks on such 
arbitrary skepticism as his were not 
available to him or not taken account 
of. Here we have in mind the re- 
covery of the early kerygma in Acts. 
Some aspects of Formgeschichte, in- 
deed, can be turned against the fan- 
tastic extremes of Loisy. These ex- 
tremes have to do not only with the 
Synoptic Gospels, but with the inter- 
polation of the Epistles, the late dating 
of the writings, the charges of “bare- 
faced forgery” against innocently 
pseudonymous writings. The discus- 
sion of Mark, for example, reads al- 
most like a satire on critical method: 
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such terms as gloss, surcharge, fabri- 
cation, ineptitude, forgery follow each 
other monotonously. Yet the critique 
is penetrating and abundantly useful. 
Often, however, no proofs are offered 
for the dicta; and even where such 
demonstration is carried out—as for 
instance in his devastating commentary 
on Acts—the argument does not 
finally persuade. Loisy’s work re- 
mains a mine of suggestive if extrav- 
agant judgments. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that the cause of liberal 
scholarship in this field in Christian 
and Catholic France should have been 
so prominently identified with so ultra- 
radical a protagonist. 

Amos N. WIvper. 
Chicago Theological Seminary 





Render to God: a Study of the 

Tribute Passage. By J. SPENCER 

KENNARD, JR., New York: Ox- 

ford University Press. 1950. 148 

pages. $3.00. 

Readers of this writer’s eight earlier 
articles which he cites in this book will 
want a reviewer to state clearly at the 
start the thesis of this brief though 
longer work. Kennard believes that 
when Jesus said “Render to Caesar” 
he meant just the reverse. Jesus, as a 
typical colonial, took his stand with 
those who “regarded payment of 
tribute to Caesar as disloyalty to God.” 
“The words of Jesus did not impose 
on his followers any obligation to pay 
tribute to Caesar.” Jesus was ad- 
dressing not his followers but his 
enemies. He caught them in possession 
of a denarius, a rare coin in Palestine, 

which marked them as tools of Rome. 
The image on the coin was for a 
strict Jew sacrilege, forbidden in the 
Torah and expressing in contemporary 
lite the deification of the Emperor. In 
telling them (not his followers) to 
render the denarius to Caesar he was 
saving in effect, Give the devil his due 
but you ought not to carry such coin 
nor submit to such disloyalty. Both 
halves of the saying have a religious 
unport. 

The reason iXennard assigns for 
Jesus’ answering thus was that he 
wished to retain the loyalty of the 
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crowd, which protected him from ar- 
rest and assassination, and which 
would have fallen away if he had not 
forbidden the unpopular tribute. At 
the same time he ridiculed and ex- 
posed the wealthy questioners as 
Quislings. 

Mr. Kennard follows at least part 
way a great many approaches to the 
problem. He supports his position 
partly on the charge against Jesus at 
his trial as given in Luke 23:2 that 
he forbade tribute to Caesar. Our 
author believes Luke correctly reports 
the charge and that the accusers cor- 
rectly made it. If it had been falsely 
made it would have been thrown out 
of court, for everybody would have 
known that Jesus had taught just the 
opposite. 

The central part of the argument of 
the book rests on certain rather tech- 
nical matters, hard to evaluate, viz., 
that the Roman denarius was minted 
only in the far west, was used by sol- 
diers, and was very scarce in Palestine 
at the time; that when it is mentioned 
in other Palestinian narratives it does 
not mean denarius but Athenian drach- 
ma (p. 73); that the possession of a 
denarius by a Jew implied very close, 
unpatriotically close, connection of 
the owner with Rome; and that the 
image on the coin, unlike other images 
tolerated by the Jews, gave the same 
kind of religious offense as the pres- 
ence of Roman military standards in 
Palestine. One can read the materials 
marshalled here without complete con- 
vincement. Certain other statements, 
not in themselves important, will no 
doubt raise some readers’ suspicions. 
For myself, for example, such mat- 
ters are the dubious etymological 
statements that “‘stater’’ is connected 
with that meaning of the verb histémi 
that would imply “stable” (p. 63) 
rather than with the meaning “weigh,” 
or that the ending of Christian (ianus, 
added to a Greek name) implies a 


“subversive movement” (p. 14),or such 


merely chronological statements as 
that Matthew’s gospel was written 
“sixty to seventy years after Jesus’ 
lifetime” (p. 109) or even later, con- 
temporary with Papias (p. 136), or 
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that the tribunician power was voted 
to the emperors annually (p. 74). 

The gospel passage discussed is 
certainly a difficult one. Any solu- 
tion is doubtful. That which is here 
offered, even if correct for the original 
setting, is too subtle to have had 
meaning to later readers. Church his- 
torians will know that later Christians 
dealt with the passage without regard 
to such subtleties, introducing sub- 
tleties of their own. Even for the 
outlook of Jesus himself the proposed 
interpretation does not carry any of 
the conviction apparently expected in 
the blurb. The book belongs to the 
modern literature that tries to find 
political contacts in Jesus’ career, but 
it has not any of the usual ulterior 
purposes of some of that literature. 

One can see that the author has made 
a desperate effort to curtail the ir- 
relevant, to organize the book simply 
and logically. One unfortunate result 
is unsupported and _ unintegrated 
statements. He tries to draw in too 
many considerations. The references 
in the notes are impressive in their 
scope. The publishers on the other 
hand have done their part admirably. 

Henry J. Capsury 

Harvard Divinity School 





Jesus in the Jewish Tradition. 

By Morris Gotpstein. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 

Pp. ix, 319. $4.00. 

Goldstein’s book is the expansion of 
a thesis on “the record concerning 
Jesus in rabbinic Judaism” which was 
offered at [lebrew Union College. Pre- 
sumably the first two large sections on 
the Tannaitic and Amoraic periods are 
derived from the thesis, while the third 
large section on the post-Talmudic 
period is a later addition. Finally an 
introductory chapter on “importance 
of the inquiry,” a conclusion and a 
“literature analysis” (critical bibliog- 
raphy) were appended. The most 
valuable chapters are those which deal 
with rabbinic materials. Here Gold- 
stein translates and comments upon 
many passages which he classifies as 
“authentic references to Jesus,” “ref- 
erences incorrectly identified with Je- 
sus,” and “indirect allusions.” /rom 





the Tannaitic period he finds no 
authentic references in the Mishnah 
or in the Tannaitic Midrashim; he 
does however accept three Baraitha 
traditions (the hanging of Yeshu on 
the eve of Passover, the five disciples 
of Yeshu, Yeshu’s discussion of a 
harlot’s hire), one from the Tosefta 
(healing in the name of Yeshua ben 
Pantera) and one Gemara text ascrib- 
ing a mention of the aven gilyon 
(which Goldstein takes to mean 
euangelion) to R. Meir (c. 150). He 
denies (with H. J. Schoeps, Aus 
frithchristlicher Zeit [Tiibingen, 1950], 
240-43, 249-54) that Ben Stada and 
Balaam have anything to do with Je- 
sus, and also rejects passages dealing 
with “a certain person” or “an im- 
pudent one.’’ On these questions, as 
well as on many others, Goldstein’s 
work is thorough and generally con- 
vincing. 


It is when he discusses the relation 
of Judaism to Christianity in the early 
period that he sometimes goes far 
astray. For example, he argues that 
Jesus may actually have had only five 
disciples because “Origen . . . men- 
tions ten or eleven apostles” (p. 32). 
Indeed Origen does (Con. Cels. i. 62) ; 
but he is quoting Celsus’ condescending 
vagueness. “James” is not “the Greek 
form for Jacob” (p. 42). We do not 
“read in history” that “Trajan... 
promised to lend his support to rebuild 
the Temple” (p. 43). The letter of 
Pliny about the Christians (pp. 43-44) 
has nothing to do with Jewish Chris- 
tians. There is no real evidence that 
Simon Magus ever called himself 
Stadios (p. 61). While it is perfectly 
true that patristic writings, “such as 
the work of Origen,” require historical 
and literary criticism (p.97), it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the Jew through 
whom Celsus delivers part of his at- 
tack is quite unrelated to Jewish- 
Christian debates (cf. M. Lods in Rev. 
@hist. et phil. rel. 1941), especially 
when a tradition in the Tosefta actually 
calls Jesus Yeshua ben Pantera. Again, 
Goldstein should not criticize Strack’s 
collection of patristic quotations on the 
ground that they can be found in 
Migne or Graffin (p. 251), since his 
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own quotations are apparently derived 
from Strack (e. g., p. 276 n. 53 refers 
to Epiphanius, Haereses, 78, a book 
containing 24 longish sections—and as 
evidence for the views of Origen!). 
Justin is cited (p. 156) as a witness 
against the virginal conception when 
he is simply paraphrasing Matt. 1 :18- 
24. Finally, it is not altogether clear 
that by the middle of the second cen- 
tury the dividing line between Judaism 
and Christianity was absolutely clear 
(p. 138; see my article in Harv. Theol, 
Rev. 1950). Jewish Christianity had 
a long if precarious existence, as H. 
J. Schoeps has recently proved in his 
Theologie und Geschichte des Juden- 
christentums (Tubingen, 1949). 

These criticisms do not affect the 
basic themes of Goldstein’s book and 
they do not detract from the value of 
his analysis of the references to Jesus 
in Jewish traditions. His clear and 
thorough analysis of these references 
gives his book solid merit. It is a 
pity, however, that the notes are so 
confusingly arranged as to be almost 
unusable. 

Rosert M. Grant 

University of the South 





About the Gospels. By C. H. 
Dopp. Cambridge : The Cambridge 
University Press, 1950. 45 pages. 
$1.00. 

We have here four short chapters 
of about eleven pages each prepared 
for the British Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation as radio addresses. The author 
deals with the emergence of the Gos- 
pels out of the oral tradition. “So the 
tradition was a good deal more than 
the mere handing on of information. 
The Church not only remembered and 
reported the facts. It lived them. 
If we have understood this, we are 
near the secret of the Gospels.” This 
theme is applied variously to each of 
the four Gospels. 

Amos N. WILDER 
Chicago Theological Seminary 





A Critical Study of Primitive 
Liturgies, especially that of St. 
James. Revised edition. By K. N. 
DANIEL. 


The S. C. Seminary, 





Tiruvalla, Travancore, South 

India, 1949. pp. 267. Rs. 8. 

This interesting piece of liturgical 
analysis is the work of a scholar of 
the ancient Church of Malabar, which 
since it formed connection with the 
Jacobite Patriarchate of Antioch in 
the seventeenth century has used the 
Syriac Liturgy of St. James. This 
rite has undoubtedly preserved a 
measure of fluidity through the cen- 
turies and undergone repeated modi- 
fications and accretions. Exhibiting a 
good general competence and a mi- 
nute acquaintance with Jacobite litur- 
gical formulas, Daniel attempts to get 
behind these later elements to recon- 
struct the primitive form of the Jerusa- 
lem Liturgy, and also of the Alexan- 
drian rite of St. Mark. That his 
method is altogether sound and his 
premises always valid may reasonably 
be questioned. But he does seem to 
have gone far to demonstrate that those 
passages which accentuate the local- 
ized presence in the consecrated ele- 
ments, and the properly sacrificial 
character of the Eucharist as an offer- 
ing of the body and blood of Christ, 
are not at all primitive . . . “ascribing 
more and more importance to the sac- 
ramental elements at the expense of 
that of the personal Christian life.” 
This (by no means novel) evangelical 
conclusion, he strongly insists, rests 
solely upon his textual analysis rather 
than on any doctrinal presuppositions. 

Not the least remarkable thing 
about the book is that a scholar of that 
ancient church should have produced 
it at all, using frankly the critical pro- 
cedures of the occidental world. 

Percy V. Norwoop 
Seabury Western Theological 
Seminary 





The Metropolitan Visitation of 
Wililam Courteney, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1381-1396. By JosEPH 
Henry Daumus. (Illinois Stud- 
ies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 
XXXI, no. 2). Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1950. pp. 
209. $2.00 (paper). 

This is a transcript of parts of Cour- 


’ 


teney’s Register preserved in the Lam- 
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beth Palace Library. William Cour- 
teney is significant only as one of the 
aristocratic prelates of the fourteenth 
century—son of the Earl of Devon— 
and as the vigorous adversary of 
Wyclif and the Lollards. His metro- 
politan visitation, begun under papal 
sanction at Exeter in 1384, remained 
uncompleted at his death twelve years 
later. 

In his lengthy introduction Dahmus 
neatly summarizes the contents of the 
visitation record as the Archbishop 
progressed through his province. The 
most striking thing that emerges is the 
stubborn resistance to visitation which 
he met on the part of his diocesans, 
notably at Exeter in his home-county 
of Devon, and later at Salisbury and 
Hereford. This is a capital example 
of the tenacity with which medieval 
ecclesiastics defended their measure of 
authority even against their superiors, 
resorting to every device of legal tech- 
nicality—including appeals to the Pope 
—to block any intrusion which threat- 
ened to invade their prerogatives. Re- 
peatedly too, we find appeal from 
canon law to ‘custom’, where such ap- 
peal could be used to advantage. Me- 
dieval Catholicism was indeed an elab- 
orate complex of vested corporate 
rights to be defended by all means and 
at all cost. 

Percy V. Norwoop 
Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary 





Medieval Art from the Peace of 
the Church to the Eve of the Ren- 
aissance, 312-1350. By W. R. 
Letuasy. Revised by D. Talbot 
Rice. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1950. Pp. xiv, 223; 104 
figures ; 80 half-tone plates, $7.50. 
This classic of art history is now 
available in a revised edition which 
both incorporates the results of mod- 
ern historical research and adds many 
fine plates which improved photo- 
graphic techniques have made avail- 
able. Professor Rice has performed a 
labor of love in his revision, for he has 
exerted his considerable talents to 
preserve those portions of Lethaby’s 
work that are as up-to-date as when 


they were first published a half cen- 
tury ago, while skilfully weaving into 
the text of the work conclusions which 
Lethaby would have been the first to 
accept had the evidence on which they 
are based been available to him. The 
changes are in each case indicated by 
footnotes which adequately explain the 
scholarly reasons for their inclusion. 
The number of notes is, however, 
wisely kept at a minimum, permitting 
the reader to enjoy the full effects of 
Lethaby’s economy of style and fresh- 
ness of approach. 


Any scholar who attempts to pre- 
pare a complete study of medieval art 
must come to grips with the problem 
of how much emphasis to allot to each 
of the arts. And yet architecture can 
hardly fail to predominate in such 
an apportionment, for architecture (es- 
pecially ecclesiastical) stands monu- 
mentally before our eyes, overshadow- 
ing sculpture, painting and glass work, 
all of which reached brilliant heights 
but never achieved independence from 
the crowning glory of architecture. 
This situation is reflected in Lethaby’s 
study, which is able to provide little 
space for the subsidiary arts. This is 
a flaw which cannot be avoided in any 
book designed by one to whom archi- 
tecture is of prime importance. Such 
a book must reflect the structural logic 
of a cathedral, and it is nearly beside 
the point for the observer to carp when 
the building as a whole stands out 
above its decorative aspects, glorious 
as these may be in their own right. 


The reader cannot long remain un- 
aware of Lethaby’s contention that 
Western medieval architecture was far 
more affected by the art of the east 
than is usually realized. The author’s 
attempt to give credit where it is due 
has led him to treat eastern Christian 
architecture in some detail, with spe- 
cial attention to the development of 
the church floor plan. In some in- 
stances this preoccupation has carried 
Lethaby too far, and where that has 
occurred, Professor Rice has steadied 
the balance with corrective comments. 
I do not wish to imply that Lethaby 
followed his thesis blindly—he admits 
the originality of northwestern Europe 
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in the development of cross-vaulting, 
for example—but only that his desire 
to give proper emphasis to the role of 
the east caused him to stretch a point 
occasionally. 

The freshness of the author’s ap- 
proach shows up in his suggested labels 
for certain artistic movements or 
styles. He calls early medieval east- 
ern art “Hellenesque,” stressing its 
Greek qualities and paralleling it in its 
origins to Romanesque. He also 
argues, though not hard-headedly, for 
“Romance” as a better term than 
“Gothic.” 


Approximately half the volume deals 
with Gothic art; and here sculpture 
and painting, along with the role of the 
master mason, receive recognition. 
There are brief summations of the out- 
standing features of the principal 
churches. Throughout, the drawings 
and plates are valuable components of 
the work as a whole, and in the plates 
sculpture receives more adequate treat- 
ment. The plates are in general ex- 
cellent, and their incorporation into 
the text adjacent to references to them 
makes for their greater usefulness. 

Professor Rice and the publishers 
are to be commended for their labors 
in making this useful and aesthetically 
attractive volume available to the mod- 
ern medievalist and church historian. 

Henry A, DeW1np 
The University of Chicago 





Austin Friars: History of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in Lon- 
don, 1550-1950. By J. LINDEBOOM. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1950. Pp. 208. Simultaneous 
Dutch and English editions, trans- 
lated by D. de Iongh. 


When, on the sixteenth of October, 
1940, a landmine settled by parachute 
on the church of Austin Friars in Lon- 
don, conditions were not favorable 
for a happy quadricentennial. The 
building was completely destroyed— 
not so, however, the congregation that 
had abode there since King Edward 
VI granted a charter in 1550. Now 
appears an anniversary volume cover- 
ing its whole history. The author, pro- 
fessor of church history in the Univer- 
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sity of Groningen, undertook the task 
at the invitation of the council of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in London. 
He disclaims responsibility for cov- 
ering all the documentary evidence; 
but the very satisfactory footnotes at- 
test familiarity with at least the printed 
sources, which are many. There is no 
bibliography. 

Dr. Lindeboom follows a combined 
chronological-topical development, de- 
scribing the troubled story of the Dutch 
refugees in London in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth century ; analyz- 
ing doctrine, social work, relations 
with the Low Countries and the es- 
tablished church; and then proceeding 
to the events and topics of later times. 
A noteworthy change of orientation 
came after 1570, when the London 
church, which had earlier been merely 
a place of refuge, became a center for 
financial and personal leadership in 
the struggle against Spain. The cele- 
brated disputes over Van Haemstede, 
moderately tolerant, and Van Wing- 
hen, imperiously authoritarian, are 
given full attention. By the help the 
Dutch refugees in London gave to 
Bohemian Protestants during the 
Thirty Years War, they showed that 
they had not drawn too small the cir- 
cle of fellowship. Their varied expe- 
riences in the seventeenth century il- 
lustrate well the fluctuating vanes of 
toleration under James I (trouble), 
Charles I (peace, then persecution un- 
der Laud), the Civil Wars and Com- 
monwealth (friendly relations with 
Presbyterians and Cromwell), and the 
Restoration (neutral). It is inter- 
esting that in neither the minutes of the 
church council nor the files of official 
correspondence is there any reference 
to either the Glorious Revolution or 
William III. After a decline in vigor 
typical of the eighteenth century in 
England the congregation revived and 
became strong enough to support broad 
responsibilities during the second 
World War as a center for Dutch re- 
ligious life in England, both civilian 
and military. 

Pressure to meet the deadline for 
publication has introduced a few er- 
rors. An important not is left out of 
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the middle of page 126. Although the 
book is well equipped with footnote 
references to biographical monographs, 
the author, who finds “abundant rea- 
son for looking more closely at a Las- 
co,” neglects to note Dalton’s major 
study. Wouter Delenus, who was one 
of the two first ministers in 1550, is 
said (p. 15) to have been won to the 
Reformation in 1552. An odd inter- 
pretation of the succession of Queen 
Mary is given on page 20. But there 
is no reason why this book should not 
take an important place in the grow- 
ing body of literature dealing with these 
refugees from persecution through 
four centuries, a fellowship relatively 
small in number but united and in- 
spired by fire. 

FreperIcK A. Norwoop 
Baldwin-Wallace Coliege 





Here I Stand: A Life of Martin 
Luther. By Rotanp H. BaINToN. 
New York and Nashville, Tenn. : 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 1950. 
Pp. 422. $4.75. 

The author of this Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Award winner for 1950 has set 
unusually high standards in the field 
of biography. Whether or not one 
admires the subject or agrees with the 
interpretation of the author, one can- 
not help being impressed with the com- 
plete mastery of subject matter and 
the skillful delineation of character 
evinced on every page. 

The title of the book, Here I Stand, 
calls attention to its most distinctive 
feature, its concentration upon the de- 
velopment of Luther’s strong convic- 
tions, primarily with respect to re- 
ligion. Recognizing that the Reform- 
er was first and foremost a religious 
genius, that political, economic, and s°- 
cial considerations were always periph- 
eral in his thinking, Professor Bainton 
interprets Luther’s role in his and sub- 
sequent times in line with his innernost 
religious thought and feeling. 

Because the author is chiefly con- 
cerned with Luther’s own struggles 
and solutions, he frequently permits 
him to speak in his own forceful words ; 
but he translates the passages from the 
sources into his own lively English 


style so that text and quotation blend 
harmoniously in a smoothly flowing 
narrative. He also demonsirates his 
poetic skill by giving us some of Luth- 
er’s well known hymns in new transla- 
tions which retain all the beauty and 
vigor of the German originals. Fre- 
quently the reader is startled by the 
use of such striking phrases as the fol- 
lowing: “They [indulgences] were the 
bingo of the sixteenth century (p. 
72.” “Leo X. . . [was] as elegant and 
as indolent as a Persian cat (p. 74).” 
“Luther . .. was never supremely con- 
cerned about pigs, gardens, walls, 
cities, princes, or any of the blessings 
and nuisances of this mortal life (p. 
216)” “Erasmus [according to Lu- 
ther] . . . beholds these |God’s] won- 
ders like a cow staring at a new door 


(p. 217).” 


Professor Bainton also gives evi- 
dence of his exceptionally fine artistic 
ability. Much of the description of 
Luther’s environment and of the story 
of the Reformation is conveyed by 
means of the author’s excellent sketch- 
es, made from contemporary drawings, 
woodcuts, and engravings, the collec- 
tion of which is one of his hobbies. 

A high standard of excellence is 
also achieved in organization. The 
reader is fascinated by the biographical 
features, the exciting story of a sig- 
nificant historical character in whose 
life one great crisis follows another. 
But interwoven are brilliant essays 
which bring us up to date with the lat- 
est achievements in European and 
American scholarship in a large num- 
ber of topics of current interest. Among 
the most penetrating and helpful are 
those which deal with Luther’s An- 
fechtungen—for which there is no ade- 
quate English equivalent—, those at- 
tacks of doubt, despair, and desolation 
which he frequently experienced when 
he compared his unworthiness with the 
majesty and power of God; Luther’s 
attitude toward the revolt of the peas- 
ants, in which it is made clear that he 
had not destroyed the papal theocracy 
for the purpose of setting up a theoc- 
racy of saints or peasants; Luther’s 
conception of the state, to which he 
would render obedience because of his 
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fear of bloodshed and the commands 
of the Bible, but which he would defy 
in matters of conscience; the funda- 
mental difference between Luther and 
Erasmus, in which the former’s con- 
ception of man as a sinner is con- 
trasted with the latter’s belief in the 
dignity of man and his ability to com- 
prehend God by natural reason; the 
discussions concerning the real pres- 
ence at Marburg, in which Luther is 
presented as much less implacable than 
both friends and foes have previously 
pictured him ; and the Reformer’s com- 
plete reliance upon the Bible as the 
infallible written record of God’s 
revelation in Christ, as the one rock 
upon which he could stand with con- 
fidence in a sea of trouble and uncer- 
tainty. 

Particularly charming are the sym- 
pathetic portraits of Luther’s life in the 
circle of his family and friends, in the 
first Protestant parsonage. The in- 
fluence of his “Lord Katie,” whom he 
occasionally called his “Aette,” mean- 
ing chain, upon him and his work, his 
warmth and affection for his children 
and friends, his tendency to dominate 
the conversation in the Table Talis, his 
views of marriage as a school for char- 
acter, and the consolation which a 
happy home life brought him are de- 
picted in a chapter which entertains 
while it instructs. 

Here I Stand is as convincing as it 
is exciting, for the author, a Quaker 
and Congregational minister, as well 
as one of the outstanding church his- 
torians of our day, approaches his sub- 
ject with rigorous impartiality. Ac- 
cordingly he recognizes the weak along 
with the strong elements in Luther’s 
character, particularly his tendency to 
alienate people of moderate views by 
his angry assaults and his growing 
petulance and intolerance in later life. 
But he does not permit Luther’s weak- 
nesses to obscure his greatness oi char- 
acter and outstanding courage. With- 
out a doubt this is a great biography, 
the best analysis to date of JLuther’s re- 
ligious development. And it fully ex- 
plains why he became a prophet of the 
German people, exerted a powerful in- 
fluence upon the growth of the Protes- 
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tant churches, and made significant 
contributions to the development of 
Protestant theology. 

The publisher is to be congratulated 
on the handsome appearance of the 
volume. Its readers will appreciate 
both the complete bibliography and 
the copious references to the author’s 
sources. The latter do not clutter up 
the text but are placed in the rear of 
the book. 

Haroitp J. Grimm 
The Ohio State University 





Winnington-Ingram: the Biog- 
raphy of Arthur Foley Winning- 
ton-lngram, Bishop of London, 
1901-1939. By S. C. CARPENTER. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1949. pp. 358. $3.50. 
Among the Anglican prelates of the 
first half of the century, Randall Da- 
vidson will be remembered as_ the 
statesman, wise, benign, irenic ; Cosmo 
Gordon Lang as the ecclesiastic of 
legal acumen; William Temple as phi- 
losopher, prophet, and ecumenical lead- 
er; Charles Gore as the conservative 
scholar, seeking to mediate between 
Catholic tradition and modern learn- 
ing; Hensley Henson as the enfant 
terrible of the orthodox. A. F. Winn- 
ington-Ingram possessed none of these 
gifts, nor, apparently, any outstand- 
ing intellectual qualities. Yet for 
thirty-eight years he ruled—aud on 
the whole not unsuccessfully—a great 
growing metropolitan diocese (he or- 
dained over 2000 priests during his 
episcopate). By his preaching and by 
his books he probably influenced more 
people than any of the others. Arch- 
bishop Davidson is reputed to have 
called him the greatest spiritual force 
in the Church of England since Wes- 
ley. His name was enough to fill St. 
Mary’s with Oxford undergraduates. 
At his bidding a host of men of privi- 
lege and culture offered themselves for 
lowly service amid the slums of East 
London. On the occasion of his mis- 
sionary journey in 1926,the Archbishop 
of Canterbury expressed the opinion 
(perhaps something of an exaggeration ) 
that “no man in history ever gave the 
Christian message to so vast a num- 
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ber of different men and women in so 
short a time.” 

And the secret of all this was—per- 
sonality, warm, pulsating, a deep pas- 
toral sense, an all-absorbing interest 
in people and unflagging zeal to help 
them, a joy in preaching the gospel 
of salvation. If the ideal bishop is a 
shepherd of souls, Winnington-Ingram 
came as close to the ideal as any bishop 
one could name. This pastoral and 
missionary passion was buttressed by 
a rarely efficient physical mechanism. 
At sixty-eight the Bishop played tennis 
with Helen Wills (doubles )—and even 
in his eighty-second year he was able 
to do his eighteen holes of golf. 

He had his foibles. He never quite 
lost the resiliency of youth. With his 
“unquenchable adolescence,” he failed 
to grasp the seriousness of the world’s 
—or of theology’s—problems. His 
message was to the plain man, not to 
the intellectual or the critical. And he 
had a naive faith that God’s English- 
man is the crown of creation. 

The Dean of Exeter has given us a 
vivid account of the life of this prelate 
who was great not for what he did or 
for what he knew, but for what he was 
—for great gifts of heart and under- 
standing and human sympathy in all 
simplicity and sincerity. Together with 
the usual excerpts from letters, mem- 
oranda, and the like—and much that is 
trivia—we find a number of vignettes 
and snapshots from all sorts of people 
who knew and loved the Bishop. 
Among these is a poetically beautiful 
recollection from the pen of Canon 
Scott Holland, a breathing word- 
portrait by “Tubby” Clayton, of Toc-H 
fame. The volume will stand worthily 
beside the notable clerical biographies 
of recent years. 

P. V. Norwoop 
Seabury-Western Theological 
Seniinary. 





Story of American Protestantism. 

By Anprew LanpaLe DrumM- 

mMonpD. London: Oliver and Boyd, 

1949. Pp. 405. /30/s. 

As an instance of “hands across the 
sea” this is a notable and interesting 
volume. The author is a Scots min- 





ister who, on the basis of some con- 
tact and much reading, undertakes to 
help British readers to “a better un- 
derstanding of the part that Protes- 
tantism plays in American life.” His 
book is warmly appreciative of the 
United States and of the Protestant 
churches, though a slightly patronizing 
note is manifest here and there. It is 
written with verve and a good sense 
of literary values. An outstanding 
characteristic is the author’s almost un- 
canny knack of selecting for quotation 
a sentence or two, or even a clause, 
from his sources, which give life and 
vividness of his descriptions. Take this 
concerning the Anglican dissenters 
from New England Congregationalism : 
“We are all good Churchmen; we 
maintain an offensive demeanour to- 
wards them that are without.” Or 
President Stiles’ answer to Bishop 
Seabury’s letter expressing the hope 
that at the coming Yale Commence- 
ment “he would be received with the 
proper distinction, and that his prec- 
edency would be allowed.” Stiles re- 
plied that “they should be very glad 
to see Bishop Seabury, but that he 
could not promise him any such mark 
of distinction as he expected. One 
thing, however, he could engage for— 
that he would meet with a hundred and 
ninety-one as good bishops as him- 
self!’ While it lacks the insight and ac- 
curacy of Dean Sperry’s compact Re- 
ligion in America, Mr. Drummond’s 
book is an excellent complement to 
that volume, giving many details of 
fact and story that will hold the read- 
er’s interest. 


As for the historical scholarship of 
the book—well, that is another story! 
It abounds in errors, half-errors, and 
mistakes in perspective which reveal 
the fact that the author is not fully at 
home in his material or fully grounded 
in American history. Many of these 
are trivial, some are serious, all are 
annoying—from the reference to “San- 
key and Moody” in the Preface to the 
weird attribution on page 401 of the 
organization of the Federal Council of 
Churches to the influence of Dr. 
Charles F. Aked and the success of 
the Free Church Council in England! 
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I started to make a list of these, but 
quit; they are too many to be cited 
in a brief review. Two basic errors 
that affect the whole outline of the 
book are the assumption that the Great 
Awakening brought about a “unifica- 
tion” of Protestantism in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, and the 
strange ignoring of the Second Great 
Awakening from 1795 on, the influence 
of which was determinative through- 
out the nineteenth century. If we may 
judge from the bibliography, the au- 
thor has not read Charles R. Keller’s 
The Second Great Awakening in Con- 
necticut or Sidney E. Mead’s Na- 
thaniel William Taylor. He would 
have been helped greatly to understand 
the history of American Presbyterian- 
ism if he had read Lewis B. Schenck’s 
The Presbyterian Doctrine of Children 
in the Covenant: An Historical Study 
of the Significance of Infant Baptism 
in the Presbyterian Church in America. 
The author’s verdict on “the white 
churches of the South” is amazing. It 
would have been well if he had made 
some real effort to understand them 
instead of relying upon a page or two 
in John Gunther’s Jnside USA. but 
I desist from further comment of this 
sort. In spite of its lack of sound his- 
torical scholarship, this is an interest- 
ing and helpful book. The author's 
heart is in the right place, and his mind 
sparkles! 

Luther A. Weigle 





The Oxford American Prayer 
Book Commentary,: By Massry 
HAMILTON SHEPHERD, JR., New 
York, Oxford University Press, 
1950, pp. XXIII, i-Ivii, +958. $10. 


This book is very welcome and fills 
a real need. It is just what its title 
indicates, and satisfies every expecta- 
tion raised by its title. 

Professor Shepherd tells us that his 
book is not a new edition of Alfred 
Barry’s The Teacher's Prayer Book. 
It isn’t. It is much more. But since 
it is designed to serve much the same 
purpose, and since it follows much the 
same plan, and uses much the same 





sources, likenesses are inevitable. Even 
if this book were no better than Bar- 
ry’s, it would still be more than wel- 
come, both because the Teacher's 
Prayer Book has long been out of 
print, and because of the 1928 revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer of the 
American Church and the revisions 
of the Prayer Books of other Churches 
of the Anglican Communion. Profes- 
sor Shepherd is both thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the classics of liturgical 
scholarship, and the older liturgies, 
and has kept in close touch with re- 
cent contributions in the field and 
with recent liturgical movements and 
developments, of which there are many. 

The plan of the book is simple and 
convenient. The Prayer Book text and 
the Commentary are on opposite pages, 
though often, of course, the commen- 
tary requires more than one page. 

The Oxford Press has done an ex- 
cellent piece of book-making. The ma- 
terial is well-disposed, the type face 
excellent, and the appearance of the 
page pleasing. The book is printed 
on thin paper; so in spite of the large 
number of pages, the book is conven- 
ient to handle. 


In the Introduction, we have a con- 
cise history of Christian worship, or at 
least a concise history of the way in 
which the liturgy has been put into 
books for liturgical use. This in- 
troduction, of course, does not take the 
place of such works as Duchesne’s 
Christian Worship, Dix’s The Shape 
of the Liturgy, or even of Proctor 
and Frere or of Parson and Jones’s 
The American Prayer Book. The 
author is of course familiar with all 
of them and many others, and has 
made judicious use of them. The re- 
sult is a sketch of the history and an- 
tecedents of the American Prayer 
Book that gives the beginner or the 
intelligent person interested in the 
Prayer book just the information he 
needs and desires. Having absorbed 
the information here given, he may go 
on to more specialized and extensive 
works an adequate background. 

We are told that the Prayer book 
is really a collection of five books, 
Common Prayer (Morning and Eve- 
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ning, etc.), the Missal, the Manual, 
the Psalter, and the Ordinal, together 
with prefatory matter and an appendix 
including the Catechism, Family 
Prayers, and the Thirty-nine Articles. 
The history and nature of each of 
these parts of the Book are given con- 
cisely and clearly. 

The section explaining the rules for 
determining the dates of the movable 
events of the Christian Year is ad- 
mirably clear. Though the average 
user of the Prayer Book is hardly 
aware that these explanations and 
rules are included in the book, it is 
well to have at hand so adequate an 
explanation if he becomes curious con- 
cerning such mysteries as Dominical 
Letters and Golden Numbers. 

One cannot read the Commentary 
on Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, for, 
say, each Sunday of the Christian 
Year, each Saint’s Day, without be- 
coming increasingly aware of the her- 
itage of Christian thought and of 
Christian devotion throughout the cen- 
turies of the life of the Church. He 
must come to realize that in his Prayer 
book he has the precious distillation, 
the quintessence, of spiritual aspiration 
and the fruits of the living spirit of 
God working in the minds and hearts 
of men. All Christians, by whatever 
names they are called, would profit 
by the daily use of this commentary, 
which is itself informed with a zeal and 
fervor truly religious. 

Possibly it is the excess of this vir- 
tue that occasionally makes one rather 
wish that he were left to himself to 
feel the quality and supreme excellence 
of this or that prayer, rather than have 
them pointed out for us. Probably, 
though, we do need this kind of “sign 
board” criticism and comment to make 
sure that we pause and absorb the beau- 
ty of thought and realize the perfec- 
tion of its expression in our mother 
tongue. 

In fine, the book is well-nigh per- 
fect in that it meets so well the needs 
that are the reasons for its being. It 
is more than a Commentary on the 
Book of Common Prayer, though it 
would be no small merit to be just that 
so satisfactorily; it is an introduction 


to liturgical worship—an aid to the 
fruitful use of a liturgy. It is the 
work of a scholar and of a devout 
Christian, of a man who knows and 
loves the ways in which Christians 
throughout the centuries have found 
satisfying expressions of their spirit- 
ual emotions and of their infinitely 
manifold spiritual aspirations and ex- 
periences. 

ARTHUR ADAMS 
Trinity College. 





In Search of God’s Gold, by 
Lron L. Loorsourow, Method- 
ist Church, 83 McAllister St., San 
Francisco, 1950, 313 pp., with 
illustrations and index, $3.50. 


One of the most neglected areas of 
American Church History is the story 
of the planting and the subsequent de- 
velopment of Protestant churches on 
the Pacific Coast. This volume an- 
swers a part of this need by giving the 
history of the Methodist Church in 
northern California. The author has 
played an intimate part in the history 
of his church in this area during the 
past fifty years. In fact, the latter part 
of the volume under review is often 
autobiographical in character. The 
author has served as District Superin- 
tendent, as custodian of invested funds, 
and has been closely connected with 
the building of a score of churches. He 
is President of the Historical Society 
of the California-Nevada Conference 
of the Methodist Church. Few re- 
search students could have had access 
to the wide variety of sources drawn 
upon by Dr. Loofbourow in the writ- 
ing of this book. 

The author gives a good review of 
Methodist beginnings. The reviewer 
notes one omission in the list of 
pioneer lay-preachers,—C. O. Hosford 
who was in charge of Methodist work 
in San Francisco during the early 
months of 1849. The author has giv- 
en to the public many new and inter- 
esting anecdotes regarding the devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice of many Method- 
ist ministers and laymen. Such in- 
teresting men as “Bible-Toter” Smith, 
William Roberts, Bishop William 
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Taylor, and Isaac Owen throw their 
shadows across the chapters of this 
book. The thrilling events of the 
gold-rush, the settlement of California’s 
fertile valleys, the earthquake of 1906, 
and the period of the various wars are 
here set forth as they affected the de- 
velopment of the Methodist Church. 
One finds here an account of the work 
of this denomination in California and 
Nevada with the Orientals and the 
Indians. While the book is written 
primarily about Methodists and for 
Methodists, yet no student of western 
church history can afford to neglect 
this work. 

Currrorp M. Drury 


San Anselmo, California. 





Russian Nonconformity By SERGE 
BotsHaAkorF. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. 1950. 192 
pp. $3.00. 


This is the first treatment in English 
of the entire subject of Russian non- 
conformity, of which we have hitherto 
had only monographic studies dealing 
with different aspects of the field, 
while certain phases of it were com- 
pletely omitted. The subject has 
formerly received but scant attention 
even in Russian literature (with the 
exception of the extensive collection of 
sources edited by Bonch-Bruevich), 
since the Russian Orthodox Church 
was loath to admit the strength and 
numerical extent of the Nonconformist 
groups. The size of these dissenting 
bodies was surprisingly large during 
the czarist regime, perhaps as many as 
twenty-five million; even at present, 
after the ranks of all religious groups 
have been reduced by the various re- 
stricting devices which the Soviet 
regime has employed during the past 
thirty years, Dr. Bolshakoff estimates 
that the membership in the various 
groups of the Nonconformists is about 
ten million (p. 16). 


The author, after discussing Rus- 
sian medieval heretical sects, presents 
a condensed but adequate treatment of 
the “Raskolniks” or “Old Believers,” 
the fanatical dissenters from the re- 
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forms of Patriarch Nikon, and hence 
from the State Church, which adopted 
many of these reforms. They organ- 
ized themselves into two main branch- 
es, the Priestists and the Priestless, 
who in turn split into numerous sub- 
ordinate divisions. This is followed 
by an excellent treatment of the var- 
ious native sects which arose inde- 
pendently of the Great Schism of the 
seventeenth century—the Khlysty, 
the Skoptsy, and others. Next comes 
a discussion of what the author some- 
what unfelicitously calls the “Protes- 
tant” sects, as the Dukhobors, the 
Molokans, and others. In reality, these 
groups had no organic connection with 
Protestantism of Western Europe, and 
thus the designation is misleading. 
Such a term would have been more 
applicable to the Baptists, who are 
dealt with in Chapter IX, one of the 
most valuable in the book, since it is 
devoted to a subject of a special in- 
terest to Western Protestants, and 
which affords information otherwise 
difficult to secure. Dr. Bolshakoff re- 
peats the claim of the Russian Bap- 
tists, asserting that they speak for 
some four million adherents, which is 
of dubious accuracy. The chapters on 
Russian Roman Catholicism, and the 
concluding chapters comprising a con- 
cise account of the development of the 
Russian Church under the Soviet re- 
gime, add not a little to the intrinsic 
value of the book. 


The work as a whole is a most wel- 
come contribution to our Western 
literature dealing with Russian re- 
ligious history. Dr. Bolshakoff has 
performed his exacting task with con- 
spicuous success. He has packed his 
work with concrete information, much 
of which is not available in Eng- 
lish elsewhere. This is particularly 
true in so far as he carries his treat- 
ment of every aspect of the subject 
to the present. Thus his book super- 
sedes the older works, some of which 
have long been obsolete, and provides 
an account that is likely to remain 
authoritative for many years to come. 


MATTHEW SPINKA 
The Hartford Seminary Foundation 
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Fire Upon the Earth. By Nor- 
MAN F. Lancrorp. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1950. 207 
pp. $2.00. 


Well written for the “senior-young 
people” to whom it is primarily direct- 
ed, this book will also be of interest 
and value to many adults who have 
had little or no prior introduction to 
the history of Christianity. It is a 
compact, fast moving account of the 
story of the Christian Church from the 
time of its origin down to the founding 
of the World Council of Churches in 
the present day. 

Perhaps two basic characteristics 
will contribute mainly to its attractive- 
ness and its usefulness. In the first 
place, it is written in a style well suited 
to the interests of those who like a 
good story. Drawing upon the wealth 
of striking incidents in the history of 
the Christian movement and present- 
ing the account as a whole in an un- 
usually colorful manner, Mr. Langford 
has dramatized with large attractive- 
ness the march of the Christian Church 
through the centuries. And secondly, 
the volume will be useful for the circles 
intended because of its good qualities 
of summarization. Though whole 
movements in the Church’s develop- 
ment and almost centuries of its life 
are often compressed into a few brief 
paragraphs, the condensations are done 





with accuracy, simplicity, and effective- 
ness. 

One might wish that there had been 
added, however, a somewhat fuller 
treatment of the development, or at 
least the high points, of Christian 
thought. Though the message of the 
Church in its changing forms is not 
ignored, it is often minimized in the 
interest of the portrayal of more out- 
wardly dramatic occurrences. Augus- 
tine’s thought is confined to a short 
paragraph summary of the City of 
God; Calvin’s is restricted to a brief 
statement on Church authority; and 
that of Thomas Aquinas is not discuss- 
ed at all. With his ability to summar- 
ize with simplicity, Mr Langford could 
have added here to the more rounded 
knowledge of Christianity’s develop- 
ment for those for whom this is a 
first introduction. It is also to be noted 
that there is no mention of the Ana- 
baptist movement. 

Yet these comments are not meant 
to detract in any serious way from the 
value of this book. It will serve a most 
useful purpose in providing to many 
young persons and, I trust, also to 
many of their elders, an interesting and 
helpful acquaintance with their heritage 
as members of the Christian institution. 

JouHN von Rour 
Pomona College 
Claremont, California. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Brewer Prize Contest 


The American Society of Church History announces a prize com- 
petition for a book-length manuscript in the field of church history. 
The award will consist of a grant of one thousand dollars to assist the 
author in the publication of the winning manuscript, which shall be 
described on its title page as the ‘Frank S. and Eliza D. Brewer Prize 
Essay of the American Society of Church History and shall be pub- 
lished in a manner acceptable to the Society.” If competing essays are 
otherwise of equal quality, preference will be given to those dealing 
with topics related to the history of Congregationalism. Complete 
manuscripts in final form must be in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Society by June 1, 1953. Detailed information as to the form in which 
essays should be submitted may be secured from the Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Raymond W. Albright, 1524 Palm Street, Reading, Pennsy!- 


vania. The prize-winning essay will be announced at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society in December, 1953. 


Forth-coming Publication 


The American Society of Church History takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing for the Spring the publication of Dr. Franklin H. Littell’s 
Brewer Prize Essay, The Anabaptist View of the Church. Orders 
should be placed with the Treasurer of the Society. 





